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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, AS A PHILOSOPHER AND. 
REFORMER. 
A PAPER READ BEFORE THE NEW YORK LIBERAL CLUB. 
By CHARLES SOTHERAN. 


“Let us see the Truth, whatever that may be.”—SHELLEY, 1822. 


‘The Blood of the Martyr is the Seed of the Church.”” Per- 
secution ever fails in accomplishing its desired ends, and as a rule * 
lays the foundations broad and deep for the triumph of the ob- - 
jects of and principles inculcated by the persecuted. 

Driven from their homes by fanatical tyranny, not permitted 
to worship as they thought fit, a band of noble and earnest, yet 
on some points mistaken men, were, a little over two hundred and — 
fifty years ago, landed on this continent from the good ship 
‘““Mayflower.””? The ‘‘ Pilgrim Fathers’? were, in their native 
land, refused liberty of conscience and freedom of discussion ; 
their apparent loss was our gain, for if it had not been for that 
despotism, andthe corresponding re-action, which made those 
stern old zealots give to others many of the inalienable rights of 
liberty denied to themselves, you and I could not to-night per- 
haps be allowed to meet face to face, without fear, to discuss 
metaphysical and social questions in their broadest aspects, with- 
out the civil or theological powers intervening to close our 
mouths. 

‘* Fragile in health and frame ; of the purest habits in morals ; 
full of devoted generosity and universal kindness; glowing 
with ardor to attain wisdom ; resolved at every personal sacrifice 
to do right ; burning with a desire for affection and sympathy,”’ 
a boy-under-graduate of Oxford, described as of tall, delicate, 
and fragile figure, with large and lively eyes, with expressive, 
beautiful and feminine features, with head covered with long, 
brown hair, of gracefulness and simplicity of manner, the heir to 
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a title and the representation of one of the most ancient English 
families, which numbered Sir Philip Sidney on its roll of illus- 
trious names, just sixty-four years ago, and in this nineteenth 
century, for no licentiousness, violence, or dishonor, but, for his re- 
fusal to criminate himself or inculpate friends, was, without trial, 
expelled by learned divines from his university for writing an 
argumentative thesis, which, if it had been the work of some Greek 
philosopher, would have been hailed by his judges as a fine 
specimen of profound analytical abstruseness-—for that expulsion 
are we the debtors to theological charity and tolerance for 
‘Queen Mab.”’ 

Excommunicated by a mercenary and abject priesthood, cast off 
by a savage father, the admirer of that gloomy theology founded 
by the murderer of Michael Servetus, and charged by his jeal- 
ous brother writers as one of the founders of a Satanic School, 
for neither immorality of life nor breach of the parental re- 
lation, but for heterodoxy to an expiring system of dogmatism, 
and for acting on and asserting the right of man to think 
and judge for himself, a father was to have two children 
torn from him, in the sacred name of law and justice, by the 
principal adviser of a dying madman, ‘‘ Defender of the Faith, 
by Law Established,’”’ and by us despised as the self-willed 
tyrant, who lost America and poured out human blood like water 
to gratify his lust of power. By that Lord Chancellor whose 
cold, impassive statue has a place in Westminster Abbey, where 
Byron’s was refused admittance, and whose memory, when that 
stone has crumbled into dust, will live as one who furnished an 
example for execrable tyranny over the parental tie, and that 
Lord Eldon whom an outraged father curses in imperishable 
verse : 

“ By thy most impious hell, and all its terrors ; 
By all the grief, the madness and ‘the guilt 
Of thine impostures, which must be ¢Aetr errors, 
That sand on which thy crumbling power is built ; 


* * 
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“By all the hate which checks a father’s love ; 
By all the scorn which kills a father’s care ; 
By those most impious hands that dared remove 
Nature’s high bounds—by thee, and by despair. 


“Yes, the despair which bids a father groan, 
And cry, ‘ my children are no longer mine. 
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The blood within those veins may be mine own, 
But, tyrant, their polluted souls are thine.’ 


“T curse thee, though I hate thee not. O slave! 
If thou could’st quench the earth consuming hell 
Of which thou art a demon, on thy grave - 
This curse should be a blessing. Fare thee well.” 

Sad as it is to contemplate any-human being in his agony mak- 
ing use of such language to another ; and however much we may 
sympathize with the poet, yet we cannot but have inwardly a 
feeling of rejoicing ; for, if it had not been for this unheard of 
villainy, we should probably never have had the other magnifi- 
cent poetry and prose of Percy Bysshe Shelley composed dur- 
ing his self-imposed ostracism, and which furnish such glorious 
thoughts for the philosopher, and keen trenchant weapons for 
the reformer. 

Have any of my hearers ever stood, in the calm of a summer 
evening, in Shelley’s native land, listening to the lovely warble 
of the nightingale, making earth joyful with its unpremeditated 
strains, and the woods re-echo with its melody? Or gazed up- 
wards with anxious ken towards the skylark careering in the 
‘‘blue ether,’’ far above this sublunary sphere of gross, sensual 
earth, there straining after immortality, and 

“ Like a poet hidden, 

In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and fears, it heeded not,” 
pouring out such bursts of song as to make one almost worship 
and credit the fables, taught in childhood at our mothers’ knees, of 
the angelic symphonies of heavenly choirs. Such was the poetry 
of Shelley ; and as the music of the nightingale or the skylark 
is far exceeding in excellence that of the other members of the 
feathered kingdom, so does Shelley rank as a poet far above all 
other poets, making even the poet of nature, the great Words- 
worth himself, confess that Shelley was indeed the master 
of harmonious verse in our modern literature. It is broadly laid 
down in the Marvinian theory that all poets are insane. 
I would much like to break a lance with the learned Professor 
of Psychology and Medical Jurisprudence ; but as the overthrow 
of this dogma does not come within the scope of my essay, I 
would suggest to those who may have been influenced by that 
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paper to read Shelley’s ‘Defence of Poetry.’’ I shall quote 
two extracts therefrom, each pertinent to my subject. The first 
describes the function of the poet: 

“But poets, or those who imagine and express this indestructible order, are not only 
the authors of language and of music, of the dance, and architecture, and statuary, and 
painting ; they are the institutors of laws, and the founders of civil society, and the inventors 
of the arts of life, and the teachers, who draw into a certain propinquity with the beauti- 
ful and the true, that partial apprehension of the agencies of the invisible world, which is 
called religion.” 

The other is in extension of the same idea, and concludes the 
essay : : 

‘* Poets are the hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration ; the mirrors of the gigan- 
tic shadows which futurity casts upon the present ; the words which express what they 
understand not ; the trumpets which sing to battle and feel not what they inspire; the in- 
fluence which is moved not, but moves. Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world.” 

Ihave no hesitation in saying that for treating Shelley asa 
philosopher, I shall be attacked with great ‘‘ positivism”’ by the 
disciples* of manufacturers of bran-new Brummagen philosophies 
dug out of Aristotelian and other depths to which are added 
new thoughts, not their own. The reason which David Masson 
offers in his ‘‘ Recent British Philosophy” for placing Alfred 
Tennyson among the same class is equally applicable now: 

‘To those who are too strongly possessed with our common 
habit of classifying writers into kinds, as historians, poets, scien- 
tific and speculative writers, and so on, it may seem strange to 
include Mr. Tennyson in this list. But as I have advisedly re- 
ferred to Wordsworth as one of the representatives and powers 

of British philosophy in the age immediately past, so I advisedly 





* If Diogenes or Socrates, leaving High Olympus and sweet converse with the immor- 
tals, were to condescend to visit New York some Friday evening, I am sadly afraid they 
would be astounded at many of their would-be brothers in philosophy. On seeing the 
travestie of ancient academies and groves where the schools used to congregate, the dia- 
logues consisting of bald atheism under sheep's clothing to trap the unwary, and termed 
“ The Religion of Humanity,” of abuse and personality in lieu of argument, of buffoonery 
called wit, of airing pet hobbies alien to the subject instead of disputating, of shouting vulgar 
claptrap instead of rhetoric, etc. I sadly fear these stout old Greeks, having power for the 
nonce, would, throwing philosophy to the dogs in a moment of paroxysmal indignation, 
despite physiognomies trained to resemble their own, have these fellows casked up in tubs 
without lanterns, but with the appropriate “ snuffers,” fit emblems of their faiths, and drop- 
ped far outside Sandy Hook. A proper finale to the vapid utterance made by one of 
these gentry that all ‘‘ Reformers should be annihilated.” Imagine Plato or Epicurus 
ffering such a suggestion. Otempora! O mores! 
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named Tennyson as succeeding him in the same character. 
Though it is not power of speculative reason alone that consti- 
tutes a poet, is it not felt that the worth of a poet essentially is 
measured by the depth and amount of his speculative rea- 
son? Even popularly, do we not speak of every great poet 
as the exponent of the spirit of hisage? What else can this 
mean than that the philosophy of his age, its spirit and heart in 
relation to all the great elemental problems, find expression in 
his verse? Hence I ought to include other poets in this list, 
and more particularly Mr. Browning and Mrs. Browning, and the 
late Mr. Clough. But let the mention of Mr. Tennyson suggest 
such other names, and stand as a sufficient protest against our 
absurd habit of omitting snch in a connection like the present. As 
if, forsooth, when a writer passed into verse, he were to be aban- 
doned as utterly out of calculable relationship to all on this 
side of the boundary, and no account were to be taken of his 
thoughts and doings, except in a kind of curious appendix at the 
end of the general register? What if philosophy, at a certain 
extreme range, and of a certain kind, tends of necessity to pass 
into poesy, and can hardly help being passionate and metrical? . 
If so, might not the omission of poets, purely as being such, 
from a conspectus of the speculative writers of any time, lead 
to erroneous conclusions, by giving an undue prominence in the 
estimate of all such philosophizing as could most easily, by its 
nature, refrain from passionate or poetic expression? Thus, 
would philosophy, or one kind of philosophy in comparison 
with another, have seemed to had heen in such a diminished 
condition in Britain about the year 1830, if critics had been in 
the habit of counting Wordsworth in the philosophic list as well 
as Coleridge, Mackintosh, Bentham, and James Mill? Was there 
not more of what you might call Spinozaism in Wordsworth than 
even in Coleridge, whospoke more of Spinoza? But that hardly 
needs all this justification, so far as Mr. Tennyson is concerned, - 
of our reckoning him in the present list. He that would exclude 
In “Memoriam”? (1850) and ‘‘Maud”’ (1855) from the conspectus of 
the philosophical literature of our time, has yet to learn what phi- 
losophy is. Whatever else ‘In Memoriam’? may be, it isa manual 
for many of the latest hints and questions in British Meta- 
physics.” 

The soi-disant philosophers and classifiers of the sciences and 
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arts who will not permit such poets as Shelley and Tennyson to 
be put in the category of philosophers, remind one very forcibly 
of the passage in Macbeth: ‘‘The earth uae bubbles, as the water 
has, and these are of them !”’ 

As a poet and not as a poet, as an acknowledged legislator for 
the race, as a philosopher, (a searcher after, or lover of wisdom) 
and as a political and social reformer, it is my intention to treat 
Shelley this evening, and having finished my prefatory re- 
marks, will now regard him in those attributes which peculiarly 
should enshrine him in your hearts and mine. 

The philosophical theories of advanced thinkers are always 
tinged with the reflex of that which called them forth, or im- 
peded them in their development, consequently social bondage 
and the ‘‘anarch custom” being always present to Shelley, the 
great idea ever uppermost to him was that true happiness is 
only attainable in perfect freedom : the atrocious system of fag- 
ging, now almost extinct in the English Public Schools and the 
tyrannical venality of ushers, deeply impressed themselves on 
the mind of Shelley, and he tells us, in the beautiful lines to his 
wife, of the remembrance of his endeavors to overthrow these 
abominations having failed, of flying from ‘“‘the harsh and 
grating strife of tyrants and of foes” and of the high and noble 
resolves which inspired him : 

“And then I clasp’d my hands, and look’d around ; 
But none were near to mock my streaming eyes, 
Which pour’d their warm drops on the sunny ground. 
So, without shame, I spake: ‘I will be wise, 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power ; for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannize 


Without reproach or check.’ I then controll’d 
“My tears ; my heart grew calm ; and I was meek and bold. 


“And from that hour did I, with earnest thought, 
Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore ; 
Yet nothing that my tyrants knew or taught, 
I cared to learn ; but from that secret store 
Wrought linked armor for my soul, before 
It might walk forth, to war among mankind. 
Thus, power and hope were strengthen’d more and more 
Within me, till there came upon my mind 

A sense of loneliness, a thirst with which I pined.” . 


The fruits born of this seed are discernible in every line of 
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his works. While having all reverence for his college companions, . 
Aristotle, Aischylus, and Demosthenes, his mind instinctively 
turns towards the deemed heretical works of the later French 
philosophers, D’ Holbach, Condillac, La Place, Rousseau, the en- 
cyclopeedists, and other members of that school. His intellect 
he furbishes with stores of logic and of chemistry, in which his 
greatest love was to experimentalize ; of botany and astronomy, 
in which he was more than a mere adept ; from Hume, too, whose 
essay on ‘‘ Miracles,’”’ wrong as it is in the main on many impor- 
tant points, was one of the alphas of his creed—and with deep 
draughts from his great instructor, Plato, of whom he always 
spoke with the greatest adoration, as, for instance, in the preface 
to the Symposium : 


“ Plato is eminently the greatest among the Greek philosophers ; and from, or rather 
perhaps through him and his master, Socrates, have proceeded those emanations of moral and 
metaphysical knowledge, on which a long series and an incalculable variety of popular 
superstitions have sheltered their absurdities from the slow contempt of mankind.” 

It is desirable to call attention to the great minds from whom 
the student of the early part of this century could only cull his 
knowledge—he had no Spencer and no Mill, at whose feet to 
sit—he had in science none of the conclusions of Darwin, of 
Huxley, of Tyndall, of Murchison, of Lyell, to refer to, and 
yet I think, that the careful reader will, like myself, find pre- 
figured in Shelley’s works much of that of which the world is 
in full possession to-day, and which the mystical Occultists, 
Rosicrucians, and Cabalists have now, and have ever had, con- 
joined to a mysterious command over the active hidden material 
and spiritual powers in the infinite domain of nature. 

The idea of the Supreme Power or God, as emanating from 
Shelley, is one of the most sublime to be found in the pages of 
metaphysical learning at the command of ordinary mortals. By 
many it may be considered only a vague pantheism ; yet, rightly 
regarded in a reconciliative spirit, it is of such an universal char- 
acter as to harmonize with not only Deism, Theism and Poly- 
theism, but even Atheistical Materialism. Listen to the follow- 
ing, which I select out of nymerous examples, as a finger-post 
for others who seek the living springs of undefiled truth, as 
in Shelley: 


“Whosoever is free from the contamination of luxury and license may go forth to the 
fields and to the woods, inhaling joyous renovation from the breath of Spring, and catch- 
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ing from the odors and sounds of autumn some diviner moud cf sweetest sadness, which 
improves the softened heart. Whosoever is no deceiver and destroyer of his fellow-men— 
no liar, no flatterer, no murderer—may walk among his species, deriving, from 

‘the communion with all which they contain of beautiful or majestic, some intercourse 
with the Universal God. Whosoever has maintained with his own heart the strictest 
correspondence of confidence, who dares to examine and to estimate every imayination 
which suggests itself to his mind—whosoever is that which he designs to decome, and only 
aspires to that which the divinity of his own nature shall consider and approve—he has 
already seen God.” 

Can any one cavil with these beautiful expressions, this out- 
pouring of genius? If such there be, his heart and understand- 
ing must be sadly warped, any appeal would be in vain, for 
him the Veil of Isis could never be lifted. After a careful 
study of Shelley’s works I can find nothing to warrant the ex- 
ecration formerly levelled at his head, not even in the ‘‘ Refuta- 
tion of Deism,”’ that remarkable argument in the Socratic style 
between Eusebes and Theosophus in which, as in all his prose 
‘works, is displayed keen discernment, logical acuteness, and 
close analytical reasoning not surpassed by the greatest philo- 
sophers—most certainly his notions of God were not in unison 
with the current theological ideas, and it was this daring rebel- 
lion against the popular faith, the chief support of custom 
which caused all the trouble. If ever he attempted to show 
the non-existence of Deity, his negation was solely directed 
against the gross human notions of a creative power, and ergo 
a succession of finite creative powers ad injinitum, or a 
Personal God who has only been acknowledged in the popular 
‘teachings as an autocratic tyrant, and as Shelley puts it in his 
own language: 

“ A venerable old man, seated on a throne of clouds, his breast the theatre of various 
passions, analogous to those of humanity, his will changeable and uncertain as that of an 
earthly king.” 

Not to be compared with the far different eternal and infinite. 


‘‘ Spirit of Nature ! all sufficing power, 
Necessity ! thou mother of the world ! 
Unlike the God of human error, thou 
Requirest no prayers or praises, the caprice 
Of man’s weak will belongs no more to thee 
Than do the changeful piligsions of his breast 
To thy unvarying harmony.” 
And by this doctrine of necessity here apostrophised our 
philosopher instructs us in a lengthy statement of great clear- 
-Ness : 
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“We are taught that there is neither good nor evil in the universe, otherwise than as 
the events to which we apply these epithets have relation to our own peculiar mode of being. 
Still less than with the hypothesis of a personal God, will the doctrine of necessity accord 
with the belief of a future state of punishment. God made man such as he is, and then 
damned him for being so; for to say that God was the author of all good, and man the 
author of all evil, is to say that one man made a straight line and a crooked one, and an- 
other man made the incongruity.” 


For you to better understand the exact position in which 
Shelley placed himself, it is elsewhere thus admirably expressed : 


“ The thoughts which the word ‘ God’ suggest to the human mind are susceptible of 
as many variations as human minds themselves. The Stoic, the Platonist, and the Epi- 
curean, the Polytheist, the Dualist,and the Trinitarian, differ entirely in their conceptions 
of its meaning. They agree only in considering.it the most awful and most venerable of 
names, as a common term to express all of mystery, or majesty, or power, which the in- 
visible world contains. And not only has every sect distinct conceptions of the applica- 
tion of this name, but scarcely two individuals of the same sect, which exercise in any 
degree the freedom of their judgment, or yield themselves with any candor of feeling to 
the influences of the visible world, find perfect coincidence of opinion to exist between 
them . . . . God is neither the Jupiter who sends rain upon the earth; nor the 
Venus through whom all living things are produced ;_ nor the Vulcan who presides over 
the terrestrial element of fire; nor the Vesta that preserves the light which is enshrined 
in the sun, the moon, and the stars. He is neither the Proteus nor the Pan of the material 
world. But the word ‘God’ unites all the attributes which these denominations contain, 
and is the (inter-point) and over-ruling spirit of all the energy and wisdom included with- 
in the circle of existing things.” 


Of these attributes generally supposed to appertain to Deity, 
he writes : ; 


‘ There is no attribute of God which is not either borrowed from the passions and 
powers of the human mind, or which is not a negation. Omniscience, omnipotence, om- 
nipresence, infinity, immutability, incomprehensibility, and immateriality; are all words 
which designate properties and powers peculiar to organized beings, with the addition of 
negations, by which the idea of limitation is excluded.” 

There is no other writer, I think, who seems to grasp so clearly 
as Shelley the everlasting and immutable laws of Naturismus, or 
who believed so fully in the divine mission of man, and the re- | 
ligion of humanity. Ever soaring into the ideal, philosophizing by | 
the aid of his emotional impulses, Shelley possessed, like all true 
Hermetists and Theosophists imbued with mysticism,a wonderful 
power of continued abstraction in the contemplation of the Su- 
preme Power. His mentality, described by one of his critics as 
essentially Greek, ‘‘simple, not complex, imaginative rather 
than fanciful, abstract not concrete, intellectual not emotional,”’ 
contributed its share to his belief in a pantheistic philosophy, 
making him find Supreme Intelligence permeated through the 
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whole of infinite and interminable Nature. Regarding the uni- 
verse as an abstract whole, he endorsed the fundamental meta- 
physics of Plato, and believed that ‘passing phenomena are 
types of eternal archety pes, embodiments of eternal realities.”’ 
Even if despite of my assertions to the contrary, there be those 
who still insist on the atheism of Shelley, they had better re- 
study the elementary axioms and learn to think—to those who 
# - imagine that there is but little difference between atheism and 
pantheism to the discredit of either, I would remind them that 
Bacon in his ‘‘ Moral Essays,’’ lays down as a principle that :— ( 
‘Atheism leaves to man reason, philosophy, nature, piety, 
laws, reputation and everything that can serve to conduct him to 
virtue ; but superstition destroys all these, and erects itself into a 
tyranny over the understandings of men; hence atheism never dis- 
turbs the government, but renders man more clear-sighted, since 
he sees nothing beyond the boundaries of the present life.”’ 
In making use of this quotation do not let it be presumed that I 
wish to endorse Materialism ; my desire is to add the authority 
of a great mind like that of the Elizabethan philosopher, to the 
fact that superstition is so hateful that even blank, bald atheism 
is preferable thereto. I should state that Bacon in extension of 
the extract I have quoted, speaking of this soul-destroying in- 
cubus on humanity observes that :—‘‘A little philosophy in- 
clineth men’s minds to atheism ; but depth in philosophy bring- 
eth men’s minds to religion.” 
No amount of mere reasoning, or argument a priori or a 
posteriori, can prove the existence of the Most High or destroy 
the same; in every breast is implanted an innate belief in 
Deity, the inner consciousness of the race, by the ‘‘ Vox 
Dei’’ speaking within, has throughout all time, the past and 
. the present revelled in this sublimity, and will continue to do so 
in the future, notwithstanding the insane and insensate efforts 
of pseudo scientists or iconoclastic materialists—the brain and 
the heart must act in harmony to consolidate a pure philosophy, 
for mere intellect alone is an untrustworthy guide. By logic 
Whately proved apparently indisputably the non-existence of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, at the time when there was no doubt in 
any reasonable mind that he was actually living in the flesh, by 
the same means one can disprove one’s own being, and so by this 
unsafe method have I frequently heard the God idea very learn- 
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edly overthrown. On such occasions I have simply taken the- 
words of the logicians for what all their idle wind is worth.— 
ZERO. 

The Immortality of the Soul has ever been a subject of primary 
importance to all philosophers—the last dying efforts of Socra-. 
tes, noblest of Greece’s sons, as Plato has shown us in the 
Phedo, were expended in a discussion on the pros and cons of 
an argument in favor of a future life. Many of the highest in- 
telligences since his day have been endeavoring to prove this- 
satisfactorily without the aid of theological revelation. All 
mankind, from sage to peasant, from the most learned Brahmin. 
on the banks of the Ganges to the untutored red Indian beside 
the Mississippi, has the question, ‘‘is there an existence after 
death,’’ been approached with the most earnest hopes to solve as. 
one of the greatest mysteries. Shelley devoted a vast amount: 
of energy to the elucidation of this occult, yet overt, truth ; and 
in one place remarks: 

“The desire to be forever as we are ; the reluctance to a violent and unexperienced 
change, which is common to all; the animate and inanimate combinations of the universe, 
is, indeed, the secret persuasion which has (among other reasons) given birth to a belief 
in a future state.” 

Full well he knew, that independent of matter, there was a. 
power, which has been denominated by some, Spirit ; by others, 
simply mind, force, or intelligence ; and by metaphysical philoso- 
phers, soul. If he approached the subject logically, as in his. 
essay, ‘‘On a Future State,’ the ignis fatuus seems to escape 
him and be lost; if poetically, with the innate voice which 
speaks within us all, ever present. 

After close reasoning in the essay I have referred to, he ar- 
rived at the conclusion that even 


“if it be proved that the world is ruled by a divine power, no inference can necessarily 
be drawn from that circumstance in favor of a future state,” 


and that 


“if a future state be clearly proved, does it follow that it will be a state of punishment or 
- reward ?” 


Then in extension of the same argument he urges: 


“Sleep suspends many of the faculties of the vital and intellectual principle—drunk- 
enness and disease will either temporarily or permanently derange them. Madness, or 
idiotcy, may utterly extinguish the most excellent and delicate of these powers. In old 
age the mind gradually withers; and as it grew and strengthened with the body, so does 
it with the body sink into decrepitude.” 
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He also considered that : 




































“It is probable that what we call thought is not an actual being, but no more than the 
relation between certain parts of that infinitely varied mass, of which the rest of the uni- 
verse is composed, and which ceases to exist so soon as those parts change their position 
with regard to each other. Thus color, and sound, and taste, and odor, exist only rela- 
tively.” 

Even granted that mind or thought be a part of, or in fact, 
the soul, then he asks in what manner it could be made a proof 
of its imperishability, as all that we see or know perishes and is 
changed. 

Here then comes the query, ‘‘ Have we existed before birth?” 
A difficult possibility to conceive of individual intelligence and 
if unprovable against the theory of existence after death. 

He then winds up the whole by thinking that it is impossible 
that, 
: “‘we should continue to exist after death in some mode totally inconceivable to us at 
present.” 
and that only those who desire to be persuaded are per- 
suaded. 

This is but a rough outline of some of the principal features 
o of his considerations on soul immortality from a logical basis, 
and which, after all, only constitute an argument, to which, and 
the thoughts presented therein, he did not necessarily bind him- 
self. There can be little doubt, independently of what I have 
quoted, that he did not believe in a future state as popularly ac- 
cepted. Trelawney asked him on one occasion: ‘‘ Do you believe 
in the immortality of the spirit?’ ‘‘Shelley’s answer was un- 
mistakable, ‘‘Certainly not ; how canI? We know nothing; 
we have no evidence.” * 

When we take Shelley from a poetical standpoint, or with 
the divine truism implanted by the Ain-soph clamoring within to 
his intelligence for expression, how confident he appears of a 
hereafter, as in the ‘‘Adonais,’”’ or in the following extract 
from an unpublished letter to his father-in-law, William God- 
win, the property of my friend C. W. Frederickson, of New 
York, one of the most enthusiastic admirers of Shelley, and 


we thew! rf =>) 





* Those tn desire to fully among Shelley's slane on i immortality of the 
soul, and the existence, or nature, of Deity, will be amply repaid by reading W. M. Ros- 
setti’s admirable memoir of the poet, appended to the last two-volume London edition 
of his works. 
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who has been often known to pay more than the weight in gold 
for Shelleyana : 
“With how many garlands we can beautify the tomb. If we begin betimes, we can 
learn to make the prospect of the grave the most seductive of human visions. By little 
and little we hive therein all the.most pleasing of our dreams. Surely, if any spot in the 
world be sacred, it is that in which grief ceases, and for which, if the voice within our 
hearts mocks us not with an everlasting lie, we spring upon the untiring wings of a pang- 
less and seraphic life—those whom we love around us—our nature. universal intelligence, 
our atmosphere, eternal love.” 
How exquisite these remarks and his description of a disem- 
bodied spirit : 
“it stood 
All beautiful in naked purity, ’ 
The perfect semblance of its bodily frame, . 
Instinct with inexpressible beauty and grace, 
Each stain of earthliness 
Had passed away, it re-assumed 
Its native dignity, and stood 
Immortal amid ruin.” 
It must appear impossible to any rational mind, that, with the 
full evidence before their eyes, materialists can attempt to claim 
Shelley as endorsing their doctrines, for even in the ‘‘ Queen 
Mab,” which has been considered by those not understanding 
it as a most atheistical poem, he speaks of— 
“the remembrance 
With which the happy spirit contemplates 
Its well-spent pilgrimage on earth.” 
Positive dogmatists are tyrannically endeavoring to crush the 
belief ina soul, that All which makes the present life happy 
on earth, the hope of our heritage in a future state. To them 
the fact that the race from the dawn of history, and through 
the ages has knelt down in abnegation before this inscrutable 
truth is nothing. This glorious belief evolved from the prime- 
val Cabala, taught in ancient Egypt, found contemporaneously 
in India, enunciated by scholarly Rabbis, ever present before 
the Chaldean and Assyrian Magi, and laid down as axioms in 
the philosophical schools of Greece and Rome, not only to be 
discovered a fundamental in the Egyptian, the Hebraistic, the 
Brahminical, the Buddhistic, the Vedic, but also in all the 
sacred books of every nation, and handed down and perpetuated 
to these daysas a sacred legacy from the past, by both Mohammed 
and Christ. This, the great co-mystery of all the ancient mys- 
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teries, shall remain ever present through all futurity like “the 
existing order of the Universe, or rather, of the part of it known 
to us,” to use the phraseology of John Stuart Mill. Nations 
may rise and fall, theologies may flourish and decay, but this 
glorious and divine inheritance shall never pass away. Let 
pseudo-scientists avail themselves of stale and exploded argu- 
ments, and urge that there is no invisible world, and therefore no 
immortality for man, but honest scientists, like Professor Balfour 
Stuart, inthe ‘‘ Unseen Universe,’’ will ever agree with the Illumi- 
nati: ‘‘in the position assumed by Swedenborg, and by the Spirit- 
ualists, according to which they look upon the invisible world 
not as something absolutely distinct from the visible universe, 
-and absolutely unconnected with it, as is frequently thought 
to be the case, but rather as a universe that has some bond of 
union with the present ;’ and like Tyndall, will be obliged in 
-abject humility to acknowledge, unlike the initiated occulist, that : 
‘When we endeavor to pass from the phenomena of physics 
to those of thought, we meet a problem which transcends any 
conceivable expansion of the powers we now possess. We 
may think over the subject again and again—it eludes all intel- 
lectual presentation—we stand at length face to face with the 
incomprehensible.”’ 

Shelley was ever calling attention to the fact that either from 
ignorance or the casuistical sophistries of mal-interested teachers 
who have distorted the divine pristine truths for their own base 
-ends, emanated superstition, the taint of all it looked upon; and 
with no unsparing hand he flagellated the professors of the nu- 
merous false faiths, bastardized from their original purity, which 
have in their decay, darkened the earth, and with all the force of 
his powerful pen, mightier than any sword, he ridiculed these 
gross theologies existant among men, as in the following: 

“ Barbarous and uncivilized nations have uniformly adored, under various names, & 
God of which themselves were the model: revengeful, blood-thirsty, groveling and ca- 
pricious. The idol of a savage is a demon that delightsin carnage. The steam of slaugh- 
ter, the dissonance of groans, the flames of a desolated land, are the offerings which he 
deems acceptable, and his innumerable votaries th:oughout the world have made it a 
point of duty to worship him to his taste. The Phoenicians, the Druids and the Mexi- 
cans have immolated hundreds at the shrines of their divinity, and the high and holy name 


-of God has been in all ages the watchword of the most unsparing massacres, the sanction 
of the most atrocious perfidies.” 


Of the treatment Judaism, the foster mother of Christianity, 
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received at the poet’s hands, I will now recite two examples. 
To Moses, the Jehovah of the Hebrews is thus made to speak : 


“ From an eternity of idleness 
I, God, awoke ; in seven days’ toil made earth 
From nothing ; rested, and created man ; 
I placed him in a paradise, and there 
Planted the tree of evil, so that he 
Might eat and perish, and my soul procure 
Wherewith to sate its malice, and to turn 
Even like a heartless conqueror of the earth, 
All misery to my fame. The race of men 
Chosen to my honor, with impunity 
May sate the lusts / planted in their hearts. 
Here I command thee hence to lead them on, 
Until, with harden’d feet, their conquering troops 
Wade on the promised soil through woman’s blood, 
And make my name be dreaded through the land, 
Yet ever-burning flame and ceaseless woe 
Shall be the doom of their eternal souls, 
With every soul onthis ungrateful earth, 
Virtuous or vicious, weak or strong—even all 
Shall perish to fullfil the blind revenge 
(Which you to men call justice) of their God.” 

In another place Shelley is equally descriptive of the early 
stages of Jewish history, and makes the following observations 
on the building of the Temple of Jerusalem, which rearing high 
its thousand golden domes to heaven, exposed its glory to the 
face of day : 

“Oh! many a widow, many an orphan cursed 
The building of that fane ; and many a father, 
Worn out with toil and slavery, implored 
The poor man’s God to sweep it from the earth, 
And spare his children the detested task 
Of piling stone on stone, and poisoning 

The choicest days of life, 

To soothe a dotard’s vanity. 
There an inhuman and uncultured race 
Howl'd hideous praises to their demon—God ; 
They rushed to war, tore from the mother’s womb 
The unborn child—old age and infancy 
Promiscuous perished ; their victorious arms 
Left not a soul to-breathe. Oh! they were fiends, 
And what was he who taught them that the God 
Of nature and benevolence had given 
A special sanction to the trade of blood ? 
His name and theirs are fading, and the tales 
Of this barbarian nation, which imposture 
Recites till terror credits, are pursuing 

Itself into forgetfulness.” 
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With the enlightenment of the present century in every depart- 
ment of knowledge, so has a corresponding degree of advance- 
ment been thrown on the science of history, which Shelley only 
partially apprehended. An enormous amount of new informa- 
tion is now to be gleaned from the writings of Ewald, Fergusson, 
Biinsen, Deutsch, Max Miller, Baring-Gould, Stanley, and 
other scholars of Orientation, which shows that the Hebrews, 
like every other nation, passed through the various phases of 
Nomadism and Pastoralism, to that of offensive and defensive 
war. The same as other races, they came through the usual 
steps in religious progress—Fetishism, Astrolatry, Polytheism 
and Monotheism. During phases in their history they partici- 

pated in the various forms of tree and serpent, Phallic, or fire- 
- worship. They had, as the Talmud, Targums, and the Old Testa- 
ment show, a knowledge of the Egyptian or Chaldaic account of 
the creation and fall, the latter still to be seen on the walls of the 
temple of Osiris at Phila. They had much knowledge of the 
Cabala, through their great prophet Moses, who was “learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,”’ and, like Pythagoras, had 
been initiated into their mysteries, and who both imparted the 
knowledge in part to their compatriots, on which they both 
founded systems. 

(To be continued.) 


THE PROPHETIC DEWDROP. 


A delicate child, pale and prematurely wise, was complaining 
on a hot morning that the poor dewdrops had been too hastily 
snatched away, and not allowed to glitter on the flowers, like 
other happier dewdrops that live the whole night through, and 
sparkle through the moonlight, and through the morning on- 
wards to noonday. ‘‘The sun,’ said the child, ‘“‘has chased 
them away with his heat, or has swallowed them up in his 
wrath.’ Soon after came rain and a rainbow. Whereupon his 
father pointed upwards. ‘‘See,’’ said he, ‘‘ there stand the dew- 
drops gloriously reset—glittering jewels, in the heavens; and 
the clownish foot trampleson them no more. By this, my child, 
thou art taught that what withers upon earth blooms again in 
heaven.’’—Jean Paul. 















THE HISTORY OF MONOTHEISM. 
BY 8S. BARING-GOULD. 


Ir is the glory of the Semitic race to have given to the world, 
in a compact and luminous form, that monotheism which the 
philosophers of Greece and Rome only vaguely apprehended, 
and which has become the heritage of the Christian and Moham- 
medan alike. 

Of the Semitic race, however, but one small branch, Jewdom, 
preserved and communicated the idea. Every other branch of 
that race sank into polytheism. But from the first moment that 
Jewdom, floating down the stream of history, emerges out of 
obscurity, its cry has been: ‘‘ Hear, O Israel ; the Lord thy God 
is one Lord!’ It has been the Moses of religious thought, lead- 
ing out of the Egypt of misbelief into the Canaan of truth, but. 
not without many a wandering. 

From its earliest growth to its latest stage, as a mental system, 
it has stood out in trenchant contrast against a background of 
heathenism, through persecution, exile, and anarchy, through 
every fluctuation of fortune, preserving the ark of its sublime 
idea, which antiquity wondered at, but could not receive. 
When borrowing myth and rite from Pheenician and Philistine, 
Greece put not forth her hand to grasp this divine conception ;, 
feeling, possibly, that before it all her Dagons must fall. 

It is, at first sight, inexplicable that Jewish monotheism, 
which was in time to exercise so prodigious an influence over 
men’s minds, should have so long remained the peculiar proper- 
ty of an insignificant people. But every religious idea has its 
season, and the thoughts of men have their Avatars. It is as 
though fresh flowers cannot appear till those already blooming 
have expended their force ; as though the drops of light in the 
night heavens must wheel in their course, before the sun can 
arise and smite them with death. 

It was apparently necessary that mankind should be given 
full scope for unfettered development, that they should feel in 
all directions after God, if happily they might find Him, in order 
that the foundations of inductive philosophy might be laid, 
that the religious idea might run itself out through polytheistic 


channels for the development of art. Certainly Jewish mono- 
VoL. V.—39. 
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theism remained in a state of congelation, till the religious 
thought of antiquity had exhausted its own vitality and had 
worked out every other problem of theodicy ; then, suddenly 
thawing, it poured over the world its fertilizing streams. 

Jewish monotheism has thrilled through Gentiledom, and 
everywhere has given birth to art, literature, and science. But, 
like an Alpine glacier, it hangs cold and barren above the flow- 
ery meadows, which derive their beauty and their freshness from 
itself. In one of the Arctic expeditions, an explorer kindled a 
fire by means of a prism of ice. Jewdom has been that prism, 
giving birth to warmth, but remaining cold itself. 

Whence did the Jews derive their monotheism? Monotheism 
is not a feature of any primitive religion ; but that which is a 
feature of secondary religions is the appropriation to a tribe of 
a particular god, which that tribe exalts above all other gods. 
“* Where are the gods of Hamath and Arphad? Where are the 
gods of Sepharvaim?’ asked Sennacherib; ‘‘Who are they 
among all the gods of these lands, that have delivered their land 
out of my hand, that the Lord should deliver Jerusalem out of 
my hand?’* Such acondition of mind was exceedingly com- 
mon. Joshua, far from denying the existence of other gods, 
makes it a matter of choice with the Israelites whether they will 
serve them or Jehovah: ‘‘Choose ye this day,” he says, 
““whom ye will serve ; whether the gods whom your fathers 
served, that were on the other side of the flood, or the gods of the 
Amorites, in whose land ye dwell, but as for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord.’’+ ‘‘ Among the gods there is none like 
unto Thee, O Lord,” says David ;t and he exalts Jehovah above 
the others as a ‘‘King above all gods.’”’§ Jacob seems to have 
made a sort of bargain with Jehovah, that he would serve him 
instead of other gods, on condition that he took care of him dur- 
ing his exile from home.”’| The next stage in popular Jewish 
theology was a denial of the power of the Gentile gods, and the 
treatment of them as idols. Tradition and history point to Ab- 
raham, as the first on whom the idea of the impotence of the 
deities of his father’s house first broke. He is said to have 
smashed the images in Nahor’s oratory, and to have put a 
hammer into the hands of one idol which he left standing, as 





* Isa. xxxvi, 19, 20. + Josh. xxiv, 15. t Ps. Ixxxvi, 8. 
§ Ps. xev, 3. || Gen. xxviii, 20-22. 
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a sign to Nahor that one had destroyed all the rest*. The idea 
is said to have been put into his mind by others. Abraham was 
purchasing some idols, when a bystander said, ‘‘ How can you, 
a man of seventy years old, worship things made with hands ?’+ 

‘‘They have cast their gods into the fire,’ says Isaiah, ‘for 
they are no gods.’’+ 

It is a characteristic of Semitic progress, that it is spasmodic: 
Aryan religion is a gradual evolution, but Semitic religion rises 
by a series of sudden flights, followed by long tracts of conser- 
vatism or slow relapse. Prophetism, as M. Renan remarks,§ is 
the form under which all the grand movements of the Shemites 
have operated ; and in all the great religious revolutions which 
they have undergone, a prophet occupies a conspicuous place, as 
the motiveagent. Such a prophet was Abraham, throwing He- 
brew religion out of indiscriminate polytheism into what Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller calls henotheism ; and Moses cleared it still 
further of all heterotheism, and presented it to the people as 
monotheism. 

But even Moses did not divest it of all those physical and 
concrete attributes from which it was purged by later Judaism. 
In its final and complete form, as a system, Jewish monotheism 
embraced four leading doctrines : 

1. The absolute being of God. 

2. The absolute unity of His being. 

3. The difference in kind of matter from God. 

4, The subjection of matter to God. 

Mosaism—by which name is here meant the Mosaic theory in 
its logical evolution—teaches that God is absolute being, above 
the world which is of God, but which is not God. He is the 
unity of specialties, having the perfection of Being, therefore 
self-existent ; unconditioned as to time, therefore eternal, hav- 
ing neither beginning nor ending; uncunditioned as to space, 
therefore everywhere present ; having the perfection of power, 
therefore almighty. In Him all specialties are resolved into 
universality, therefore He is incomprehensible. Thus there is 
no point of space, no atom of matter, in which God is not. 





* Koran Surah, xxxvii, 89 ; Midrash bk. Bechaji. 
+ There are several versions-of this story. Talmud Baracoth. Abulfeda: Hist. 
Anteisl. ed Fleischer, p. 20. 


t Isa. xxxvii. 19. § Hist. Générale des Langues Sémit., p. 8. 
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Change indicates growth or decay, and God, being eternal, there 
- can be neither the one nor the other in Him. 

Matter is not evolved, but it is created by God.* And matter 
is different in kind from God. Thus Mosaism is op- 
posed to pantheism. Matter is finite, God is infinite ; matter is 
dependent, God is independent ; matter is changeable, God is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Matter is not the 
manifestation of God, but is the creature of God. . First God, 
the Creator ; then the universe, the creature. Chaos first; and 
then the conditioned, called into existence by the unconditioned. 
Matter, light, expansion, are specialties, appearing by virtue of 
the fiat of the Chief Cause ; and at the head of creatures, the sum 
of specialties, is man, in the freedom of his will reflecting God, 
and, by virtue of that free will, standing with one hand on 
divinity and the other on creation. 

Mosaism teaches that God is one: not one among many, but 
the only one; not one as the sum total of spiritual existences, 
but indivisibly one. All forces are deduced from Him, as the sole 
force ; all motion proceeds from Him, the sole motor ; all ideas 
are included in one transcendental idea, all laws involved in one 
supreme law. 

Asa corollary to this proposition, follows the unity of the 
work of creation, the unity of mankind. But to this legiti- 
mate inference the Jew was unwilling practically, or even theo- 
retically, to give his adhesion. 

Mosaism assumed a revelation. Man having been given free 
will, and therefore a possibility of erring from his true end, and 
thereby falling into destruction, on the hypothesis that as God 
is very good, it became a necessary consequence that God should 
make the truth known to those creatures endowed by Him with 
free will. But by limiting that revelation to His own people 
the Jew was false to his premises. Thus revelation became an 
integral portion of the theory of Mosaism: it could only be 
dispensed with on the supposition that mankind was invested 
with a capacity for elaborating the truth from its own internal 
consciousness, or from the observation of Nature—an assump- 
tion which Mosaism refused to accept. 

The Jewish mind was not a philosophical mind, nor did it ex- 
hibit anything approaching to scientific inquiry. Struck with 


* Gen. i. I. 
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the unity of the governance of the world, the Jew subjected it 
to one absolute Deity, and explained all phenomena by having 
recourse to His fiat. The will of Jehovah is the sword of Alex- 
ander, cutting through every metaphysical, moral, and physical 
tangle. There is no interest attaching to the world and its 
phenomena, for they are arbitrary exhibitions of will ; the exist- 
ence of law ruling them is not hinted at in‘the Hebrew writings, 
but the utter worthlessness, the ‘‘ past finding out’”’ of physics 
is commented on. ‘‘ And I gave my heart to know wisdom,”’ 
said Solomon, ‘‘and to know madness and folly ; I perceived 
that this also is vexation of spirit. For in much wisdom is 
much grief ; and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sor- 
row.” * 

Jewish wisdom is practical, not philosophical, and the only 
philosophy it cherisheth was elicited by contact with Platon- 
ism, and produced the Book of Wisdom and the writings of 
Philo. 

Mohammedan monotheism is the offspring of Jewish mono- 
theism. According to the Koran, God isallin all. There is 
but one Ged, one prophet, one empire. ‘‘ God alone is worthy 
of being invoked,’’ said Mohammed ; ‘‘ those who adore other 
Gods adore them in vain, like to him who spreads his two hands 
toward water to bring it to his lips, but who never succeeds in 
obtaining it. Who is the Sovereign of the heavens and the 
earth? Itis God. Will you forget Him, to seek patrons in- 
capable of defending themselves? Shall the blind be regarded 
as equal to Him who sees in darkness and in light? Will they 
give to God companion deities, who are creators as God isa 
creator ?’+ 

The pure deism of Mohammed is imperfect as a working sys- 
tem, for it annihilates morality. Before the almighty power of 
God, the creature is nothing. Man, ox, ass, are on a level; and 
if the notion be humbling to him he may recover a little self- 
respect when he remembers that the archangels are in no better 
plight. Between man and God is a profound and wide abyss, 
and no bridge spans it. ‘Too far above man to sympathize in 
any way with him, God can yet crush him with His jealousy. 
If man attempt to attribute to himself anything that is of God, 
and appear to encroach on His all-engrossing majesty by ever 





* Eccles, i. 17, 18. + Koran, xiii, 15, 27, 2, 3, 14. 
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- 80 little, the wrath of God is kindled, and man is leveled with 
the dust. ‘‘It is,’ says Mr. Palgrave, ‘‘ His singular satisfac- 
tion to let created beinzs continually feel that they are nothing 
else than His slaves, His tools, and contemptible tools also, that 
thus they may the better acknowledge His superiority, and 
know His power to be above their power, His cunning above 
their cunning, His will above their will, His pride above their 
pride ; or rather, that there is no power, cunning, will, or pride, 
save His own. But He Himself, in His inaccessible height, 
neither loving aught save His own and self-measured decree, 
without son, companion, or counsellor, is no less barren for 
Himself than for His creatures, and His own barrenness and lone 
egoism in Himself is the cause and rule of His indifferent and 
unregarding despotism around.”’ * 

Alongside of Mohammedanism must be placed a parallel devel- 


opment in Europe, which, though nominally Christian, is in- 


trinsically deistic. Consciously it was not so, but logically it 
was ; and in its evolution it proved a striking counterpart to 
Islamism. 

Zwinglius had taught that God was infinite essence, absolute 
being (Ts esse). The being of creatures, he said, was not op- 
posed to the being of God, but was in and by Him. Not man 
only, but all creation, was of divine race. Nature was the force 
of God in action, and everything is One!+ Sin he held to be the 
necessary consequence of the development of man, and to be, 
not a disturbance of moral order, but the necessary process in 
the development of man, who has no free will. + 

Calvin’s idea of God was quite as absolute as that formed 
by Zwinglius, but it was not so pantheistic, though he did not 
shrink from calling Nature God.§ The Deity was to him the 
Great Autocrat, whose absolute will allotted to man his place 
in time and in eternity. Beyond the pale of the Church, he 
taught, there was no remission to be hoped for, nor any chance 
of salvation, for the Church was the number of the predestined, 
and God could not alter His decision without abrogating His 
divinity. This doctrine, based on that of St. Augustine, but 


* Palgrave: Arabia, i, 366. 
+ “Ut non frivola sit ea philosophorum sententia qui dixerunt omnia unum esse.” 
(Opp. ed. Schuler, iv, 88, 89, 91, 92, 116, 121, 139.) 
¢ Id. iv, ror-112, 129 





§ Instit. Christ. I, v, 5. 
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carried out toextremes and put into practice, is utterly apd 
entirely identical with that of orthodox Mohammedanism. St. 
Augustine illustrates it by the case of a mother who has had 
twins. Each of these is a “lump of perdition.”’ She over- 
lies one, and it perishes unbaptized, to enter an eternity of 
misery ; the other is baptized and is saved. An illustration 
surely startlingly analagous to the legend given by Mr. Pal- 
grave of the creation of the just and the unjust. 

Calvin succeeded in modeling a republic on his religious con- 
ceptions. It was a republic in the Jewish sense; all in it were 
equal, because all were so immeasurably below God that. differ- 
ence of rank wasimperceptible. He organized his republic into 
atheocracy. Everything was seen by him from its divine side, 
nothing from its human aspect. To resist God’s will was pro- 
fanity, to be met, not by argument, but by compulsion. The 
civil power in the state was subservient to the spiritual author- 
ity. The Word of God was the mould, and every human in- 
stitution, all human life and liberties, must be crushed to fit it. 

In casting about for the ultimate ground of the ethics of 
humanity, the logical mind of Calvin refused to rest in any in- 
termediary causes, and rested moral action on the will of God 
alone. He swept away the sacramental system ; if he held to 
Christianity, it was in name, not in theory, for his doctrine ex- 
cluded it as a necessary article. !1e deprived the Atonement of 
its efficacy and significance, and he left the Incarnation unac- 
counted for, save by the absolute decree of the divine and 
arbitrary Will, which he worshipped as God. 


(To be Continued.) 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
To do so no more is the truest repentance.—Luther. 
The fewer the words, the better the prayer.—Zd. 

He must have strong legs that can carry good fortune.—Jd. 


Of this be sure. if you wrestle with a sweep, whether you 
throw or be thrown, you will come off befouled.—ZJd. 


A LEGEND OF THE WAPPECKQUEMOW. 


AmonG the tribes in the neighborhood of Trinity River, is 
found a legend relating to a certain Wappeckquemow, who was 
a giant, and apparently the father and leader of a pre-human 
race like himself. He was expelled from the country that he 
inhabited—near the mouth of the Klamath—for disobeying or 
offending some great god, and a curse was pronounced against 
him, so that not even his descendants should ever return to that 
land. On the expulsion of these Anakim, the ancestors of the 
people to whom this legend belongs came down from the north- 
west, a direction of migration, according to Judge Roseborough, 
uniformly adhered to in the legends of all the tribes of north- 
west California. These new settlers, however, like their pre- 
decessors of the giant race, quarreled with the great god, and 
were abandoned by him to their own devices, being given over 
into the hands of certain evil powers or devils. Of these the 
first is Omaha, who, possessing the shape of a grizzly bear, is in- 
visible and goes about everywhere bringing sickness and misfor- 
tune on mankind. Next there is Makalay, a fiend with a horn 
like a unicorn ; he is swift as the wind and moves by great leaps 
like a kangaroo. The sight of him is usually death to mortals. 
There is, thirdly, a dreadful being called Kalicknateck, who 
seems a faithful reproduction of the great thunder bird of the 
north: thus Kalicknateck ‘‘is a huge bird that sits on the 
mountain-peak, and broods in silence over his thoughts until he 
is hungry ; when he will sweep down over the ocean, snatch 
up a large whale, and carry it up to his mountain-throne for a 
single meal.”’ 

Besides the before mentioned powers of evil, these Trinity peo- 
ple have legends connected with other personages of the same 
nature, among whom are Wanuswegock, Surgelp, Napousney, 
and Nequiteh. 

When white’ miners first came to work on the Trinity River 
their advent caused, as may be imagined, much unsatisfactory 
speculation among the aborigines ; some saying one thing of the 
whites and some another. At last an old seer of Hoopah Val- 
ley settled the question by declaring that the new-comers were 
descendants of that banished Wappeckquemow, from whose 
heads the already mentioned curse, forbidding their return, had 
been by some means lifted.—Bancroft’s Native Races. 





DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By J. T: LicGett. 


Within the past few years, a demand has arisen in nearly all 
the leading cities of the country for the introduction of the study 
of drawing into public schools, as a branch of the regular and 
fundamental course of instruction. This demand is supported 
by teachers and educationists, as well as by public men gener- 
ally ; all claiming that the study has such important relations to 
the educational needs of the time, that it should be placed side 
by side with other fundamental studies, and be taught through- 
out the whole school course, from the lowest primary classes to 
the most advanced pupils in the high schools. 

Let us look at some of the considerations which are urged in 
favor of this study. 

1. Drawing as Teaching how to See.—It is very generally 
conceded that the power of intelligent observation, or of seeing 
things, has never received proper attention in our schools; yet 
this is a power capable of wonderful development, and of great 
practical application, and can be made the source of great bene- 
fit, as well as of inestimable pleasure to every person who pos- 
sessesit. Itis rare that we find a person capable of carefully ex- 
amining an object, and accurately describing it. Ifany one doubt 
this statement, let him set some simple object before a group of 
adult persons, and ask for written descriptions of its form, size, 
color, etc. A‘comparison of these descriptions.would show 
that hardly any two persons saw the same features alike; and 
rarely one, unless trained by drawing, would see the object with 
any approach to accuracy. Now, this power of intelligent see- 
ing, the possession of a properly trained eye, is, in almost every 
branch of modern business, essential tosuccess. It is indispens- 
able to the mechanic or artizan who wishes to rise in his business, 
no matter in what branch of industry he may be engaged. It is 
equally important to every manufacturer or merchant in order 
that he may detect good work from bad work. In short, the 
man who can quickly and accurately and intelligently see what- 
ever is placed before him, possesses a decided advantage over the 
one who does not possess this qualification. Now, this power 
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of intelligent seeing is clearly one of educational development.. 
The eye can be as readily trained to see accurately as the muscles. 
of the arm to feats of strength ; and drawing is the principal, if 
not the sole study in public schools, which develops this power 
to any extent. Writing does not do it, because writing deals 
with a few arbitrary figures. Reading does not do it, because 
reading has little to do with form, and appeals almost entirely 
to the imagination. Arithmetic does not aim at anything of 
the kind. So that what are generally considered the three fun- 
damental studies make no provision whatever for the education 
of one of the most important faculties which we possess. And, 
further : of almost equal importance to intelligent seeing is the 
power of correctly expressing, or conveying to others, what is 
seen. This can be done in two ways—by verbal descriptions, or 
by drawings. It need only be said that the latter, when well 
done, are always regarded as the more reliable. 

The training of the eye, then, being one of the important fea- 
tures in public education, and drawing being the proper way of 
expressing what the eye sees, indeed the only sure test of what 
is seen, we have one very broad reason for teaching drawing in 
our public schools; and as children should be taught to od- 
serve, to compare, and to express their knowledge, from the be- 
ginning of their school course, we have here sufficient reason for 
beginning the study in the primary schools. 

2. The Influence of Drawing over Other School Studies.— 
We have seen that it develops the power of seeing: hence 
the child that draws learns to read more readily, because read- 
ing involves the recognition by the eye of visible words. As 
success in spelling depends largely upon the ability to recall 
the appearance of words, drawing, as it trains the form-memory, 
assists pupils to recall the appearance of words to the eye. 
Writing is a matter both of seeing and of manual execution. 
Drawing trains both the hand and eye. Hence the experiment 
which has been often tried, of giving to drawing half the time 
allotted to writing, shows that children learn to write better in 


half the time ; and what they learn of drawing is clear gain. In- 


regard to arithmetic and geometry, it is not only necessary that 
pupils master their logic and methods, but they should learn 
to work their problems neatly and with precision. It is upon 
this neatness and precision in mathematical work that drawing 
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has a decided and beneficial influence. Again: take geography. 
In this study there must be much remembered of form, or little- 
or no knowledge will be acquired of the topographical features, 
or political divisions, of the globe. Every teacher who has 
taught drawing intelligently will testify to its great value in the 
study of geography. In such special studies as botany, miner- 
alogy, etc., it has an inestimable value. Again: practice in 
drawing is also a constant application of comparison, the com- 
paring of one obiect or form with another; and the develop- 
ment of this power is a feature of no small importance in pub- 
lic school education. Indeed, it might be asserted, even if we 
had not already experience to confirm it, that drawing can save 
all the time it demands for itself by enabling pupils to master 
other studies with greater ease. Hence, they who say that some 
important studies must be dropped to make place for drawing,. 
beg the whole question. Experience is wholly against them. 
Intelligently taught, the study of drawing will make room for 
itself in any school curriculum by its influence on other studies. 
3. The Value of Drawing upon Industry.—All European 
governments are agreed in the recognition of drawing as one of 
the most directly and widely practical studies for the mass of 
the people. For every industry, they deem it of the first im- 
portance ; all other studies ranking below it. Take the carpen- 
ter and the joiner. Every part of a house that is decently made, 
from the frame to the stairway and mantel, is made from a draw- 
ing. The carpenter who cannot read the drawings must work under 
the direction of another who can, and at much less wages; and 
this, unfortunately, is what happens to nearly all American car- 
penters and joiners at the present time ; and although they might 
be able to read, write, and spell with the greatest proficiency, 
they could not get as high wages in the market as a workman who 
knows but very little of either, but does know how to read and. 
make drawings for his daily work. The same is true with work- 
men in every branch of industry. It is not literary skill that. 
is here required so much as practical knowledge. Given a hun- 
dred carpenters who have been well taught in the elements of 
drawing (for which the public schools are unquestionably 
equal), and another hundred who have no knowledge of draw-- 
ing, and the earnings of the first hundred will exceed the earn- 
ings of the second, by at least fifty dollars a day, or more than 
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fifteen thousand dollars a year. Now, what is true of the car- 
penter is true of the stone-mason, the machinist, the engine- 
builder, the bridge-builder, the carriage-maker, the cabinet- 
maker, indeed, of every one who constructs objects having 
length, breadth, and thickness. Of the pupils in our public 
schools, a large majority, of the boys, at least, will enter into 
some of these pursuits. In face of these facts, can it be said 
that drawing is a study of no practical application? Can any 
other study be named which has so direct a practical bearing 
upon industry ? 

4, Drawing as Teaching Design.—In the system of drawing 
at present in our schools, one principal feature in the course of 
instruction is the attention paid to design. Pupils are made ac- 
quainted with what constitutes good design, and are then taught 
‘to make designs of their own. To be able to make a good 
design is avery valuable acquisition. Nothing commands so 
high a price in the market, as beauty ; and in almost every thing 
that is bought, save the rudest materials, the design has a con- 
trolling influence upon its price. A boy leaving our schools at 
fourteen years of age, and when this system of drawing shall have 
been taught three or four years, will have some very well-defined 
ideas in regard to design and ornamentation. Suppose he enters 
the shop of a cabinet-maker. He will be able to draw with rapid- 
ity and ease the form of any object required in his business. 
Further: he will know how to make appropriate designs for 
those objects. Now, take a boy possessing this kind of know- 
ledge, and let him have only a passable knowledge in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and geography, and take another boy pro- 
ficient in these studies, but deficient in drawing and design, and 
granting that both have average abilities, which has the greater 
chance of success? Unquestionably the former; for, with his 
practical knowledge, he soon passes through the ranks of skilled 
workman, to foreman and manufacturer, finding it not difficult - 
to supplement his somewhat meagre knowledge of the three R’s 
as he goes along. The other boy, not having a trained eye or a 
skilled hand, knowing nothing of design or the principles of 
good taste, unless he possesses extraordinary abilities, becomes 
simply a workman ; and, in this position, how much of all his 
school instruction comes into practical use? In this position, 
how much advantage is it to him to be able to spell every word 
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in the dictionary? What possible effect would it have upon his 
daily wages, were he able to tell the exact length of the Yang 
Tse Kiang,-the Orinoco, or the Columbia Rivers, the population 
of every city on the globe (which change, by the way, every \ 
year), the name of every gulf and peninsula, and the peculiari- 
ties of soil and climate of hundreds of different states? Brought 
face to face with practical life, he would swap any amount of 
this school cramming for a little practical knowledge applicable 
to his business. Let him try now, ever so hard, he finds it a 
difficult matter to learn to draw or design. What would have 
been easy to him in his primary school days becomes a burden- 
some task with his daily work, his stiffened fingers, and unde- 
veloped eye. In this condition, how much of his school 
education can he rely upon to help him? He soon forgets his. 
geography, which took up no small portion of his time. ‘Very 
few of his problems in arithmetic does he ever have occasion to 
apply’: not a quarter of the words he learned to spell, does he 
ever have occasion to use. So that when you come to sift down 
this matter of thorough instruction in the ‘three R’s,” about 
which we hear so much, we find that practically it consists of 
cramming pupils with a mass of knowledge for which they have 
no practical use, unless they adopt a literary pursuit in life ; 
which is certainly not the destiny of the majority of pupils in our 
public schools. 

Against just this sort of cramming, every intelligent educator 
in the land is protesting : and in the place of much of it the de- 
mand is made for instruction in something of a more practical 
nature ; and drawing presents itself as the first subject for con- 
sideration. rs 

5. The Study of Drawing as Developing Public Taste.—This 
is by no means the least among the considerations in favor of 
teaching drawing. Whenever there is a desire to make an ob- 
ject beautiful, as in the case of a house, furniture, gas-fittings, 
carpets, table-ware, clay, glass, and silver, in the decoratfon of 
a railway-car, church, or any public edifice, in the case of boats, 
shoes, woven fabrics, products of the foundry, watches, jewelry, 
etc., then taste on the part of the workman, as well as of the 
designer, becomes a matter of the utmost importance. Indeed, 
wher we touch upon taste, we touch upon something which 
directly concerns every one, from the manufacturer down 
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through the designer, the merchant, the workman, and the con- 
sumer. Development of taste becomes a universal blessing. Can 
it be said that any other study in public schools has an equal 
influence in this respect to the study of drawing ? 

Instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography, is 
undoubtedly indispensable ; but to the future industrial work- 
ers of the country, who comprise the great majority of pupils at 
present in the public schouls, it is equally indispensable that a 
like amount of instruction should be given in the principles of 
elementary drawing and design. Leave these features out of 
_your system of public education, and you cripple the efficiency 
of every future mechanic, artisan, merchant, manufacturer, or 
practical worker, whom you may be educating ; while at the 
same time you are limiting the industries of the country to the 
rudest branches and narrowest channels. 

As the future prosperity of the country will depend largely 
upon its diversified industrial development, as the great ‘ major- 
ity of the pupils of our public schools must enter into these in- 
dustrial occupations in one position or another, it seems only 
the part of wisdom to recognize this fact, and in our public 
schools so arrange the instruction that what pupils learn in their 
school years will have some practical relation to the occupation 
of their adult years. 


AN OLD RECORD. 


Herr Brugsch, the well-known Egyptologist, has been lectur- 
ing in his native country, Switzerland. He asserts that in a roll 
-of papyrus, preserved in the museum at Liege, are to be found 
regular records of the stones moved by the Israelites to form 
the works of a great city built by Rameses II, and even of the 
issue of rations made to their parties of workmen. There is 
also declared to be in this roll a poem in praise of the newly- 
erected city. It records the extent of the buildings, and the 
fact that the Israelites delivered daily a certain number of bricks 
for them, under inilitary observation and check. 





FIRMNESS AND OBSTINACY. 
BY A. ILLCH. 


Firmness is developed within us after the irresolution of youth 
has gone, and then, as our experience with the world increases, 
it becomes either a deep-seated principle in our minds, or gives 
way to those vacillations and weaknesses which make the duties 
of life so difficult of performance. 

‘“‘No man,”’ it has been said, ‘‘can have character without 
firmness.’ It permits no wavering between an unmistakable 
principle of honesty and a doubtful one; it is that denseness of 
mind-structure, which stands invincible to all attacks. Obsti- 
nacy, however, which is often mistaken for firmness, is the off- 
shoot of self-love, and first manifests itself in our childhood. 
It is defined as ‘‘a firm and usually unreasonable adherence to 
an opinion, purpose, or system ; a fixedness that will not yield 
to persuasion, arguments, or other means ;”’ or ‘‘ that yields with 
difficulty.’’ In ouractual experience we find it to be that quality 
which almost always assumes a malevolent phase, and always 
occasions a disagreeable nervousness of mental action. In its 
extremeness it is found among the illiterate, and sometimes to a 
surprising extent among the most educated when they are 
crossed in their sophistical speculations, or in the falsity of their 
pretensions. Then, if their self-love assert itself, they will cling 
to error with foolish obstinacy, and caring less for the truth than 
for their own aggrandizement, will avail themselves of the am- 
biguity of language, or its tricks and devices, in the vain hope 
of giving their course the appearance of consistency. From 
this standpoint obstinacy says, ‘“‘one false step demands 
another,’”’ while firmness demands the total retraction of error, 
though our vanity and pride are thus wounded. 

Some affect to sneer at the retraction of an error, and they 
are usually those who will not make an apology for a wrong 
done for fear of betraying their weakness—they have such firm 
principles. ‘‘1 know that Ihave done wrong, but I will not 
make an apology,” an obstinate man will say, and think that 
he evinces rare firmness. What a fallacy! It were as well to 
say, one shows firmness in the pursuit of evil. But granted the 
evil is accomplished, where, then, is firmness? The truth is, that 
we are obstinate in an evil purpose, hecause we stand opposed 
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to virtue. That obstinacy, however unbending it seems, yields 
in time ; but firmness belongs to character, to truth, and never 
yields. 

It is often painful to witness the different forms of obstinacy 
as they appear among us, especially in assemblies convoked for 
high, laudable purposes, which all seem eager to advance. But 
when, from among these eager ones, appear a few who, by the 
force and integrity of their characters step forth as leaders, the 
very first to show their jealousy, to cause confusion, are those 
who fear that they have lost the honor and distinction that flow 
from prominence in an honorable cause ; others, finding their 
talents not fully appreciated, their views not defferentially con- 
sidered, lose no time in trying to bring their more fortunate 
fellows into disrepute. Happily, we always find, against such 
obstinate dissenters, some real men, whose firmness makes their 
minds impervious to everything save the luminous object far 
ahead. Of this cast of mind were Robert Fulton, Charles 
Sumner, and many others, whom, always actuated by their con- 
scious rectitude, nothing could appal; even ‘‘ the world’s dread 
laugh” that chills the courage of many struggling souls, could 
not turn such minds from their purposes. But in our admiration 
of these noble characters we must not pass unheeded equally 
excellent ones. We often meet them ; yet they are not vested 
with such prominence as {o arrestour attention. Some physi- 
cal weakling, living amid ills that make life detestable, who, 
still undaunted, rises above all his infirmities to work out noble 
purposes, is the rarest example of firmness—the greatest hero, 
- seldom found in history, but often in our crowded communities, 
in the plain garb of an humble citizen, without anything, save a 
royal mind, to indicate his sovereignty among men. And as we 
think of the many and the inevitable tests that confront us at 
every turn in life, we may sigh at our weakness, but should not 
forget the firmness we need in order to hold a worthy place, and 
to keep a courageous heart. | 

We may be disappointed of many good things ; objects that 
seem near to us may vanish at our approach ; friends may leave 
us; obstinate revilers may scoff at us—if only firmness remain, 
what shall we fear? Between the unimpassioned reasoning of 
firmness, and the hasty, choleric action of obstinacy, what a con- 
trast? How ennobling the one, how enfeebling the other 4 










THE DEAD SUMMER. 


By SusANNAH J. 






































Gone is the fair young Spring-time, 
With the fresh green leaves on her brow ; 
And the rich perfume of her hawthorn bloom 
Is but a memory now. 
O, we loved the voice of her song-birds, 
And the light of her violet eyes ! 
But she passed away with the hours of May, 
As a strain of music dies. : 
And I think we should have mourned her, 
But before our eyes were wet 
Came a fairer face, and a statelier grace, 
To banish our new regret. 


For the beautiful, rose-wreathed Summer 
Was filling the earth with bloom ; 
So the primrose died by the river-side, 
And no tear-drop marked its tomb. 
O, sweet was the light of her dawning, 
And the hush of her dusky eves, 
When the star-beams glanced on the waves that danced 

To the rustle of alder leaves. fas 
And her gifts were so much greater ‘ 

Than the gifts of the Spring had been, 
That we bent to the feet of this lady sweet, 
And owned her our sovereign queen. 


We roamed by her side through the meadows, 
And she led us where great trees grew ; 

In arching bowers o’er brakes of flowers, 
All glimmering gold and blue— 

Where the wild rose nodded in fragrance, 
And the woodbine gleamed like snow, 

And the furze and the broom hung flakes of bloom 
O’er crag and valley low— 

Till our hearts bowed down to the Giver, 
And thrilled with a warmer glow, 

For the joys that lay on our pilgrim way, . 
As flow’rs by the wayside grow. 












But a change came over her beauty, 
The while we rejoiced in its light, 
Till, as the evening dies in the Western skies, 
E’en so did she pass from our sight. . 
And already, O beautiful Summer ! 
We long for thy coming again, 
As we hear the wail of the Autumn gale 
And the beat of the Autumn rain. 
But the joy that endureth for ever, 
Unsullied by change or gloom, 
Is kept in love by our Father above, 
Til w wake from our sleep in the tomb. 


VoL. V.—40. 






BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED HISTOR- 
ICAL CHARACTERS. 


By D. E. pr LaArRa. 
NICHOLAS THE FIRST, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


The object of the following sketches is to present a view of 
Nicholas the ‘‘ great man,”’ divested of his greatness ; to obtain an 
insight into his character, not as the ruler but as the man, leaving 
it to the reader to form his own judgment of that character from 
the data furnished by a few anecdotes, not generally known, and, 
so far as the writer is aware, hitherto unpublished. 

The knowledge of the facts was acquired during the writer's 
sojourn in Russia, both from personal observation and through 
most reliable sources of information. The limited space allotted 
to the subject necessarily restricts the number of sketches, which 
might otherwise have been greatly multiplied. 

I have read somewhere that one of the kings of Sweden was 
surprised by the French Embassador, at the Court of Stockholm, 
playing at leap-frog with his children. ‘‘Are you a father,” 
asked the king? ‘‘ Pas que je sache,”’ answered the Embassador, 
smiling. ‘‘Then when you think you are, come and tell me, and 
I may perhaps catch you ata similar game.’’ Napoleon, too, 
found amusement in besmearing with the juice of a fruit pie the 
face of the ‘‘ King of Rome.”’ 

In the palace was a large room, the floor of which was covered 
with plenty of straw, and there might be seen the autocrat of all 
the Russias gamboling with his children, while the Empress and 
nurses stood by almost overcome with mirth at the harlequinades 
of his majesty, and those children that have turned out such 
noble men and women. 

On two points the late Emperor was very particular. In the 
first place he wished his subjects to be thorough Russians in 
every respect, so much so that he would permit nothing but 
Russian to be spoken at Court. Though the writer Anows that 
he spoke masterly both French, German, and English. 

One day passing through the Newski Prospect, he saw stand- 
ing on the steps of the well-known café, kept by an Italian (I 
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think he was) a young man dressed in the extreme of fashion. 
He was the son of a merchant well-known to the Emperor. 
Nodding to the young man he ordered him to follow him to the 
palace. Arrived there, he took him by one ear, and presenting 
him to the Empress, said: ‘‘I bring you this creature to look at. 
Would you suppose that this is a Russian? Does he appear 
anything like it? Does he not look much rather like one of those 
Parisian little monkeys?’ ‘‘ Young man, put off those assumed 
foreign airs and affectations,’’ said the Emperor; ‘‘ be a Russian, 
like your worthy father, now go.”’ It needed no repetition of 
the command to induce obedience. 

The following practical joke was attended with some annoy- 
ance to the person that had been made its subject : 

An Italian tenore (if my memory does not deceive me, it was 
the celebrated Rubini) was stopped in the street by the Emperor, 
who, after addressing a few words to him, proceeded on his way. 
The conference, though short, had not escaped the watchful 
eyes of one of the members of the Secret Police, by whom the 
Emperor was always followed and watched at a short distance. 
Now, in Russia, no one must approach the Sovereign without 
having obtained permission. The man not being aware of the 
fact that the gentleman had been first addressed by the Emperor, 
no sooner had the latter left him than he was arrested for pre- 
suming to address his Majesty, and carried off to prison. On 
the evening of that day Rubini was to sing in an opera. The | 
house was filled. The Emperor and Imperial family were wait- 
ing, but the curtain did not rise. The Emperor sent for the Di- 
rector and demanded an explanation. The answer was—Rubini 
had not made his appearance, and though scouts had been sent 
in all directions no tidings could be had of him. ‘‘ Let inquiries 
be made of the police officers.”” They were made, and by order 
of the Emperor the great artist was released and produced. 
Having stated the cause of his arrest the Emperor expressed his 
regret at the occurrence, and having promised him that he would 
take good care of him, Rubini expressed his thanks, but ven- 
tured to request his majesty never again to speak to him, should 
he at any time happen to meet him in the street. May not this 
answer have been suggested by that of Voltaire to the minster, 
who, after liberating him from the bastile, promised to take care 
of him? ‘With many thanks to your eminence for your in- 
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tended kindness,’’ answered the author of the ‘ Henriade,’ ‘I 
beg that you will not henceforth trouble yourself about my 
lodging and board.” 

Count D. was well-known to be in the habit of carrying 
large sums of money about his person. Sometimes even amount- 
ing to several thousands of rubles. ‘‘ You will be robbed one of 
these days,’’ said the Emperor to him. ‘‘ No fear of that, your 
Majesty, I carry my money in my pockets, and my hands too.” 
‘“You will see my words will come true. Now I bet you a 
thousand silver rubles against a horse that if you keep in the 
street during the next twenty-four hours you will be robbed of 
every kopek you carry about you. The wager was expected to 
be accepted, and was so accordingly. The Emperor having sent 
for the General Governor of Police, stated the case to that 
functionary, and ordered the Count to be robbed. The General 
Governor sent for one of the most notorious and most expert 
_ thieves in prison at the time. 

‘You know Count ——”’ 

ee I do.’’ 

‘* He carries large sums of money about him.” 

‘‘T know that, too,and have long since wished to get hold of it.”’ 

‘*You must get hold of it ; he must be robbed to-day. Bring 
the money to me, and one hundred silver rubles will be your 
reward ; if you fail, you will get an extra flogging.”’ 

‘Within a few hours your Excellency will be in possession of 
the Count’s money.”’ 

The thief assumed the disguise of a venerable Russian mer- 
chant, met the Count in the street, approached him and made a 
very low bow, and at the same time gave hima tremendous blow 
in the stomach. The Count withdrew his hands from his pockets 
and instinctively placed them upon the ‘‘affected’”’ part, whilst 
nearly doubled with pain. That instant was sufficient for the 
thief. In the twinkling of an eye the Count’s pockets were 
emptied. ‘‘ Well,” asked the Emperor the next day, when the 
Count appeared in his presence. ‘‘ Who has won the wager?’ 
handing him the money. ‘‘ Your Majesty, as a matter of course. 
You will please to get the finest horse to be found, but I never 
will bet again with a ruling sovereign.”’ 

The following jest must have proved rather provoking : 

At a ball which both the Emperor and his brother had honored 
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with their presence, a young lady appeared, who, by her beauty, 
elegance, and wit, was ‘‘ the cynosure of all eyes,’’ and command- 
ed the admiration of the gentlemen present. She soon had nu- 
merous followers in her train, but as she appeared to be a great 
coquette, she apparently did not favor any of her admirers, till 
she was addressed by the Prince, for whom, of course, all others 
made way. His Imperial Highness entered into an animated 
conversation with her, and after a while they parted, evidently 
on the best terms. The young lady had also attracted the atten- 
tion of his Majesty, who certainly was known to be no greater 
saint than other men. Ere long she received the Emperor’s com- 
mand to attend him in his private apartment attached to the es- 
tablishment. She appeared, but confused and trembling ; nor 
could the most enconraging terms in which her sovereign ad- 
dressed her, produce any diminution in her evident apprehension 
and anxiety. Among the compliments bestowed upon the young 
lady by the Emperor was what he supposed her to be fully 
aware of, namely, that ‘‘ she was a very charming girl.” 

‘‘Tam not a girl, sire.”’ 

‘*So! So! Nota girl? Then you are married, a wife?’ 

‘‘Nor am [ a wife.”’ 

‘Surely you are too youthful to be a widow.”’ 

‘*T am not a widow.” 

‘‘Neither maid, wife, nor widow? Who, then, in the name 
of common sense, are you ?”’ 

‘‘T am a cadet at the —— Military Academy.” 

‘* And how dare you appear here disguised in female apparel ?’ 

‘*T did it in sport.” 

‘Indeed! And what has the Grand Duke been telling you?’ 

‘*He desired me to give him rendezvous to-morrow at par- 
ade.”’ 

‘* And do you mean to keep the appointment ?”’ 

‘Oh, no! sire!’ 

‘Oh, yes, you shall. You have given your parole, and are in 
honor bound to keep it. ‘You will meet the Prince to-morrow 
at the appointed place and time.” 

And so the cadet did. The parade was finished. The military 
had marched to their barracks. The public square had become 
deserted by all but two individuals—the Grand Duke, who was 
impatiently walking up and down, and whose carriage stood 
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waiting for him at no great distance, and a young cadet, motion- 
less and erect as a statue. The Prince, approaching the youth, 
asked him why he was standing there. 

‘J am here in obedience to your Imperial Highness’s com- 
mands.”’ s 

‘“By my commands? I have no recollection of anything of 
the sort. Indeed, I have never set eyes upon you.” 

‘*Pardon me, my Prince, you ordered me last night to be here 
at this hour.”’ 

“*Ah, is that you, my little charmer? The uniform becomes 
_ you exceedingly.” 

‘* It is that of my corps.” 

‘Your corps? What do you mean?’ 

‘*T am a cadet at the —— school.”’ 

‘*Then your costume last night was a disguise? And how 
dare you present yourself to me ?’’ 

‘*T have done so by express command of his Majesty.” 

The Prince saw through the joke, and dismissed the youth, 
charging him to keep the whole affair a secret. That it leaked 
out, however, has been shown, and it did so not through the 
cadet, but through the Emperor. 

On Easter Sunday, and indeed during the week commencing 
with that day, it is customary in Russia for people when they 
meet to uncover and say ‘Christos vos chris” (Christ has 
risen). The person addressed answers ‘‘He has risen indeed.”’ 
Then they kiss each other on both cheeks and on the lips. On 
these occasions all ranks are confounded, and young men are 
most devout observers of this religious duty when they meet 
young ladies. The Emperor on parade observes the same prac- 
tice towards the generals commanding, and thus it proceeds 
from grade to grade. On leaving the palace the first soldier seen 
by the Emperor is of course the sentry on duty at the gate. 
One Easter Sunday morning, when issuing from the palace, 
the Emperor Nicholas, in compliance with custom, addressed the 
religious formula to the sentry. The latter, however, without 
moving or altering a muscle, instead of the usual and expected 
answer, said ‘‘ Nyet pravah’’ (not true). The Emperor looked 
at him in utter astonishment. ‘‘Thou art not a Christian ?’’ 
‘*No, sire.” “A Jew?’ ‘Yes, sire.”’” The Emperor laughed, 
proceeded to the square, made the incident the subject of a 
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good joke, but ordered that in future no Jewish soldier should 
be placed as sentry at the entrance of the palace on Easter Sun- 
day. 

Compare this conduct with that of another sovereign. A friar 
after having obtained an audience of ‘‘ Peter the Cruel,’’ known 
in Spain as ‘“‘el Justiciero” (the doer of justice), King of © 
Castile, informed him that it had been revealed to*him in a 
dream by St. Francis, that the Duke of Transtamare (the king’s 
natural brother) aimed at his life and crown. ‘‘Go back to St. 
Francis, said the king, with my compliments and thanks for the 
news,’ and he ordered the poor friar to be burnt alive. The 
Duke did take the life of the king, and seized upon the crown. 
Probably the friar had obtained the knowledge of the medi- 
tated crime, during the confession of one of the conspirators, 
and paid with his life for the attempt to reconcile his duty 
towards his sovereign with that which he believed he owed to 
his God. 

In order to ascertain whether the soldiers in the barracks, the 
cadets and pupils at the military schools, patients in the hos- 
pitals, etc., were properly provided for and well treated, the Em- 
peror would appear unexpectedly at any hour of the night as 
well as of the day, and make a minute examination. He has 
been known to inspect the bedding, taste the food, and some- 
times engage even in a wrestling match with the noble young- 
sters in the academies. Returning from one of these nocturnal 
inspections whilst it was snowing very fast and the cold being 
intense, he engaged a droshke to take him back to the winter 
palace. Arrived there he found that he had not a kopek in 
his pocket to pay the isvoschick. The latter, though pretend- 
ing ignorance, knew his fare very well. Who would not have 
known the Emperor Nicholas—the tallest, handsomest, and most 
finely formed man in his vast dominions? The next day, how- 
ever, the man was sought and remunerated in a manner worthy 
of the noble-minded and generous sovereign. 

Let me give one instance of his courage: The appearance of 
cholera in the capital was accompanied by a revolt of the lower 
orders and country people, who attributed the visitation to the 
machinations and cupidity of thedoctors. Every physician upor 
whom they could lay their hands was mercilessly and most 
cruelly murdered. The rioters had formed barricades in the hay 
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market, behind which they defied the authorities. The Em- 
peror rode up to them alone. ‘‘ What do you want?’ ‘The 
doctors have brought the cholera into the country.” ‘ Not 
the doctors, but your own sins. Down upon your knees, 
and beg pardon of God for your folly and your crimes.”’ The 
mass of the rioters obeyed. A few had the courage to remain 
standing. The Emperor ordered their comrades to seize these 
and bring them before him. This was done. Iam writing from 
memory, and I believe, though I am not certain, that he ordered 
them to be shot on the spot. ‘‘Now go home,”’ said the Em- 
peror to the multitude, ‘‘you are good children, but great 
donkeys.”’ The rioters dispersed and tranquillity was restored. 

The Emperor had been captivated by the beauty of a young 
lady at Court, one of the ladies in waiting on the Empress. One 
day, his majesty having become too pressing in his suit, the 
young lady, in her indignation, forgetting the respective po- 
sitions of the parties, slapped his majesty’s face, and whilst 
endeavoring to escape, fainted. In former times, such an act 
might have cost her her life. She would not have been the first 
young and beautiful girl, that would have received the knout, 
and been sent either to Siberia or confined forever in a subter- 
ranean dungeon. The Emperor retired and proceeded to the 
Empress. ‘‘ Tell —— that she is to be married to-morrow ; I 
shall find her a husband. Then sending for a young officer, he 
announced to him that he was about to promote him, but he 
was first to take a wife; that he had already chosen one for 
him, and that next day the nuptials were to be solemnized. 
The young girl had a lover to whom she was engaged to be 
married, whilst the officer had also been paying his addresses to 
a lady, his equal in birth, to whom he was strongly attached. 
The Emperor was well aware of all this. Two ycung persons 
were to be rendered unhappy for life, but the first duty in 
Russia being silent and implicit obedience on the part of the 
inferior in rank, to his superior, both the lady and the gentle- 
man prepared themselves, broken-hearted, for the approaching 
solemnity. The Emperor had ordered that they should be mar- 
ried at the palace, and in his august presence. The hour ap- 
proached, neither of the parties knew to whom he or she was 
about to be united. Arrived at the palace they were conducted 
to separate rooms, and ordered to don dominos, and wear 
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masks. Thus disguised they were conducted into the presence 
of the royal personages, and a priest having previously been 
provided, they were united in the bonds of holy wedlock. 
‘“Now, I suppose you wish to see each other’s face,’ said the 
Emperor; ‘‘ throw off your disguises and unmask.” They 
obeyed, but what pen can describe the contending emotions by 
which both were agitated ; the transition from misery and 
despair to joy, surprise, gratitude, happiness unalloyed. Each 
had married the party to whom his or her troth had been 
pledged. Thus nobly did the Emperor honor and reward that 
female’s virtue, modesty, and fidelity, which dared to punish 
an all-powerful monarch even at the risk of liberty and life. 

Of the monarch’s readiness to do justice without respect of 
persons, the following may serve as a specimen. The parties 
interested in the matter having been no less a personage than 
the powerful and dreaded”°Count O——ff, an influential and beau- 
tiful countess, and a mere serf. 

It is necessary to premise, in the first place, that, as is well 
known, there was a telegraphic apparatus in the royal apartment, 
by which the Emperor received intelligence direct, at all hours 
of the day or night, from every part in his vast dominions, and 
secondly, that the General Governor of St. Petersburg had orders 
to keep the Emperor constantly informed of every occurrence 
in his department, or in the capital. 

There lived at St. Petersburg, in the Newski Prospect, a man 
who kept a store for grocery, fruits, etc. This man had sup- 
plied a certain countess with luxuries for her table, during a 
long period, till his claim amounted to several thousand silver 
rubles (between seven and eight thousand dollars). After re- 
peated applications, at the end of several years’ credit, the 
tradesman at his last visit had probably given expression to his 
feeling of impatience. For this he was arrested, thrown into 
prison, and his store was closed. These severe and unjust pro- 
ceedings had been taken by the powerful Count O., on the de- 
mand of the countess, for whom he was well known to enter- 
tain particular and special feelings of friendship. Serfdom had 
at that time not yet been abolished, and the poor tradesman, 
though very wealthy, was a serf. To whom could he carry a 
statement of his wrongs? There was but one man in the empire 
more powerful than the Count O. He had, however, one friend, 
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his lord or owner, the Count Ch——ff. The latter had a daugh- 
ter at Court, who, at her father’s request, undertook to bring the 
matter to the knowledge of the Emperor. This young lady 
availed herself of the first opportunity that offered, in the fol- 
lowing manner. Seated in company with other young ladies, 
she heard the Emperor approach. Immediately she began to 
tell them of the ‘‘ good trick”’ played by Count O. The Emperor, 
~ on hearing her pronounce these words, desired to be informed of 
the particulars. The young lady obeyed, of course, coloring the 
affair as favorably as possible in behalf of the count and the lady. 
The Emperor sent instantly for the General Governor—‘‘Why 
have you not informed me of the arrest of ——?”’ ‘‘I did not 
think it worth the while to trouble your Majesty about such a 
trifle.” ‘‘A trifle? A husband and father torn from the bosom 
of his family, thrown into a dungeon, his business ruined, and 
all because he demanded payment of a just debt? Within one 
hour the money must be on the counter in his shop, and the 
man there to count it.””, Within the hour the Emperor’s com- 
mands had been obeyed to the very letter. Nicholas knew very 
well that the countess had not the money, and that the General 
Governor would have to ‘‘advance”’ the amount. 

In one of the saloons in a spacious building in St. Petersburg, 
were collected some fifty gentlemen, and about as many—what 
shall I call them?—well, ‘‘ladies’’ (poor things!) At the 
upper end of the splendidly furnished saloon sat, upon a sofa, 
a young, and very beautiful girl, not above fifteen years of age. 
She stated that she was a native of Poland, and that she had 
been engaged in her native city by one who represented herself 
as a countess, to accompany her to St. Petersburg in the capa- 
city of under-governess to her children. The soi-disant count- 
ess was, however, no other than the French proprietress of this 
establishment, from which there was no escape. Virtuous and 
innocent, the young girl was to become the property of the 
winner in a lottery, the number of subscribers being limited 
to fifty, and the price of the tickets one hundred silver rubles 
each. Ere long the drawing took place, and an officer drew the 
prize. He approached the sofa, and was about to retire with 
his temporary property, when he was stopped by two gentlemen 
who held an oblong slip of paper before hiseyes. This wasa war- 
rant of arrest. The hall was soon cleared, but the officer, the 
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young girl, and the proprietress, were placed in separate car- 
riages, and conducted to the hotel of the General Governor by 
order of the Emperor, who was to come there on the following 
morning, and adjudicate in the matter. And so he did. Address- 
ing the officer: ‘‘What is yourname? Yourrank? Married ? 
Family ?- And you, an officer, a married man, and the father of 
afamily, commit an act so infamous? You are equally unfit to 
carry a sword and to be admitted into decent society.” He was 
reduced to the ranksand sent to the Caucasus, acommon soldier. 
The proprietress was sent to Siberia, and the Emperor, after 
hearing the young girl’s story from her own lips, ordered her to 
proceed to the admiralty, where, from amongst the many unmar- 
ried employés, she was required to select a young officer, to pro- 
ceed with him to the nearest church, and make him her husband. 
The Emperor gave the extempore husband a lucrative appoint- 
ment, and a handsome dowry to the bride. 

The condition of serfdom, while it existed in Russia, though 
very similar in most respects to slavery, differed from the latter 
institution in many respects. It is true the serfs could not be 
transferred by sale or barter, but the value of an estate was es- 
timated according to the number of *‘souls’’—that is, labor-pro- 
ducing males on the land. Many wealthy land-owners were 
satisfied with receiving annually a small contribution from their 
serfs, often not exceeding five silver rubles (less than a dollar). 
Many serfs were very wealthy, trading ostensibly under the 
names of their owners. ‘They lived in splendid mansions, kept 
their carriages and horses, and gave their children as accom- 
plished an education as the owner could give to his. Yet the 
latter could at any moment strip his serf of his all, send him 
and his family to labor for him on his farm, in his stables, or 
in some mine thousands of miles away. That this power was 
but too often exercised by the owner will be shown in the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which will, however, at the same time furnish 
evidence both of the love of justice, the benevolent disposition, 
and liberal-mindedness of the Emperor. 

The immensely wealthy but very plain-looking Count Sh—ief, 
being at a ball, offered a very elegant young lady his hand for 
adance. The honor was declined. The same request made to a 
second and third lady, met with equally bad success. Vexed 
and surprised at this singular breach of etiquette, and unable 
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to account for it but on the ground of very great superiority in 
the rank of the ladies, he applied for information to a friend to 
whom the ladies happened to be known. The Count was in- 
formed that they were the daughters of one of the Count’s 
wealthy serfs. Approaching the eldest, he told her who he was, 
and ordered her to appear with her sisters the next morning at 
his palace. It is needless to say that the young ladies imme- 
diately left the saloon in dismay and apprehension. On the fol. 
lowing morning the serf and his three daughters appeared before 
the Count. The old man prostrating himself, as is the custom 
in Russia, entreated the Count’s pardon for his erring and mis- 
guided daughters, and begged him to accept eighty thousand 
silver rubles which he had brought with him. ‘I do not need 
the money,”’ said the Count; ‘‘but I want the three girls to 
work on my farm (some hundreds of miles in the interior). They 
will be sent thither immediately.’”’ And thither sent they were, 
and on their arrival put to the meanest of farm labor. The Em- 
peror did not hear of this till some two or three months after- 
wards, but he then sent for Count Sh——ief. ‘‘ You will restore 
the girls, who have been delicately brought up, to the worthy 
man, their aged. father. Two months’ drudgery like that is it- 
self too severe a punishment for a harmless indulgence in female 
vanity.’’ Before another hour had expired, a carriage was on 
the road to fetch the young ladies back. 

Many thousand serfs have been placed under the guardian- 
ship of the Emperor, taken from insolvent noble landowners by 
paying their debts, allowing them a limited annual stipend from 
the revenues of their estates, and taking possession of these 
estates, by way of mortgage. Such transfer being virtually 
emancipation. The emancipated were given land, agricultural 
implements, etc., payable by installments, at the end of an um- 
ber of years. Thus, by uniting justice and benevolence, the Em- 
peror pursued a line of policy by which the power of the nobles 
was gradually reduced, and a comparatively free and independ- 
ent agricultural population of millions established and ranged 
around the throne. 

A lady for the crime of arson and murder, committed, how- 
ever, under peculiar circumstances, was left the choice between 
perpetual imprisonment or marriage with a mujeek (a peasant 
serf of the lowest degree), and thereby reduced to the condition 
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of her husband. Thelaw or custom in Russia being that the 
wife either ascends or descends in the social scale to the level of 
her husband. The circumstances attending the case were rather 
extraordinary, and. indeed powerfully dramatic. The young 
lady had been secretly married to an officer, her inferior in 
birth, and whom she was in the habit of admitting to her 
chamber. A serf made a discovery of these meetings, and 
one day, under the influence of revenge, disclosed the circum- 
stance to the Lord, her father, who in the middle of the night 
demanded admittance to his daughter’s apartments. The lady 
concealed her husband in a trunk, took her chambermaid into 
her bed, and then admitted her father, who finding only the two 
females in her room, entered into a rather long and friendly chat 
with his daughter. On his departure, the lady hastened to open 
the trunk in order to release her husband ; she found his corpse ; 
he had been suffocated. It became now necessary to secretly 
remove the body, and the brother of her attendant was bribed 


‘to carry it away at midnight. He did so, and having put 


the body into a sack, threw it into the river. The man was 
shrewd enough to know that the lady was in his power, 
nor was he slow in taking advantage of their respective posi- 
tions. Demands for money became frequent, and the posses- 
sion thereof led to an unbridled indulgence in wine, to the as- 
tonishment of his poorer boon companions. On one occasion 
they expressed their surprise at his command of so much gold. 
The peasant, under the influence of drink, declared that not only 
could he obtain as much as he wished, but command the giver, 
a lady of rank and title, to obey his commands. ‘‘Here,’’ said 
he to one of the party at the drinking shop, ‘‘ go to the Countess 
—— and tell her I wish her to come to me here immediately.” 
The man went; and to his astonishment, the lady, attended by 
her maid, accompanied the messenger to the shop. There she or- 
dered the company to be supplied with as much wine and spirits 
as they wished, and when the whole of the inmates of the build- 
ing had been reduced to a state of helpless intoxication, she 
set fire to the house and burnt that and every soul within it. 
Among the victims was of course the girl’s brother, and it now 
became necessary to remove this, the last and sole witness of her 
crime. The girl suspected as much, and partly to revenge her 
brother’s murder, partly in self-protection, determined to be 
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beforehand with her mistress, denounced her to the authorities, 
The result has been stated. 

The Emperor, however, desirous to punish as well as to re- 
ward, felt himself more than once unable to exercise his power, 
though the punishment was dictated alike by justice and policy. 
Here is an instance: On the banks of the beautiful Neva, on the 
road from St. Petersburg to Schlusselburg, stood a large but old 
dwelling house, to which the term of dilapidated, is not applica- 
ble, as the building which in earlier days might have been mis- 
taken and almost passed fora palace, was a wooden structure. 
It was certainly in a far advanced state of decay, and had for years 
been uninhabited. To the house was attached what had been once 
a large garden, but which had become overgrown with weeds. 
Most unexpectedly the house was reported ‘‘let.”’? For a long 
time, however, neither inhabitants nor furniture appeared within 
or near it, On the other hand, very frequently large carts made 
their appearance long after nightfall, or even in the early morn- 
ing, which were observed to unload heavy packages that were 
left in the building. Under these peculiar circumstances the 
house ere long attracted the attention of the argus-eyed police. 
An entrance was effected in the daytime and the discovery made 
that though the building had remained entirely destitute of fur- 
niture, a number of graves had been dug in the garden, some of 
which had been filled up again, others ready to receive some 
intended deposits. The graves were opened and found to con- 
tain a number of bodies, all males. To cut the story short, it 
was soon discovered that these were bodies of soldiers of a regi- 
ment, the commanding officer of which, instead of reporting these 
as having died, kept their names on the pay roll and of course 
did so to his own advantage. A commission of Generals was ap- 
pointed by the Emperor to investigate the matter. Of this com- 
mission some members were for punishing the officer, others 
exonerated him. Mutual recriminations took place and the Em- 
peror at last burst forth in these words, ‘‘ You are a set of thieves. 
If you could, you would steal my ships, the very teeth out of 
my mouth, if you could do so without waking me from sleep. 
I have a good mind to cashier every one of you.’’ The officers 
replied to this simply by laying their hands on their swords—the 
Emperor knew very well what that meant—and was obliged to 
swallow the pill and chew the bitter cup of disappointment. 
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The culprit, who was not a bit worse or more dishonest than his 
compeers, escaped the intended and well deserved punishment. 

The Emperor Nicholas was known to be averse to what are 
called his alliances. Rarely did a member of a noted family 
enter into a matrimonial alliance without his majesty’s consent. 

A certain nobleman of high rank fell in love with the daughter 
of a serf. The young girl was as virtuons as beautiful, and 
marriage was a ‘‘ sine gua non.’ Aware that he would never 
obtain the Emperor’s consent to such a glaring mesalliance, he 
had recourse to the following stratagem. There was at Court a 
man of high rank, but whose poverty was as low as his rank 
was high. This gentleman was moreover an inveterate gambler. 
‘‘ Will you pocket twenty thousand silver rubles?’ asked the 
count. ‘Of course I will.’ ‘‘Mind, to be paid in two install- 
ments.” ‘‘In as many as you please.” ‘“‘ You must marry, and 
on the day of your marriage you will receive the first installment.” 
“All right.’’ ‘‘As soon as you are married you leave your 
wife at the church door under the care of her parents.” 
‘“Humph! A queer condition! And when am I to receive the 
second installment?’ ‘‘ As soon as she is divorced from you. 
Tll manage the matter.’’ ‘‘ All right.’’ The marriage was a 
secret one. Divorce was easily obtained. With money and in- 
fluence everything is obtainable in Russia, and where is it not? 
The nobleman applied to the Emperor for his majesty’s ap- 
proval of his intended marriage with the Countess ——. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,’ ‘‘ there could be no objection.”’ The parties were united. 
The second installment of ten thousand rubles paid, and the 
convenient friend whose friendship had been purchased for 
twenty thousand rubles, found himself once more in paradise, 
that is, in the gambling saloon. 

No Sovereign that has ever occupied the throne of the Czars 
has been, more justly entitled to the name of father, bestowed 
upon their rulers by their Russian subjects, than Nicholas the 
First, imperator, father and predecessor of the present autocrat 
of all the Russias. Not only affairs of State occupied his atten- 
tion, but those of the humblest, the most obscure, the most 
despised myeek in the empire. He never refused to lend an ear 
to their complaints. Their petitions were always carefully ‘read, 
and the case examined. Their deputations received by their 
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Some years since an attempt was made to draw a parallel be- 
tween Nicholas the First and Napoleon the First. Vain 
attempt! The pen of a Plutarch could not execute this task 
satisfactorily. 

Nicholas was not only a ruler but a patriot, a Russian at 
heart, who not only extended his solicitude over his empire as a 
whole, not only over every constituent part separately, but whose 
care for the welfare of his people extended itself over that of indi- 
viduals. Circumstances that would have never been known to 
other sovereigns, or if known, deemed too trifling to be noticed, 
were often considered and justly so, of sufficient importance to 
demand direct interference and prompt action. 

Gratitude for brilliant and honoring offers on the part of the 
Emperor Nicholas, but which weighty considerations did not 
permit the writer to accept, and a knowledge of the majesty’s 
noble private character, these alone have induced the writer of 
the preceding anecdotes to pay the tribute to the man. Let 
history judge the ruler, the sovereign, the conqueror. 


RABBINICAL APHORISMS. 
Physicians rarely take medicine. 
Silence is the fittest reply to folly. 
Where there is no peace, nothing flourishes. 
He who has a trade, may travel everywhere. 
Ways are seldom wanting to him that wills. 
Truth may languish, but it can never perish. 
He who wishes to be forgiven, must forgive others. 
Where necessity pinches, boldness is prudence. 
Wisdom increaseth with years, and so does folly. 
A true friend does sometimes venture to be offensive. 
As virtue is its own reward, so vice is its own punishment. 


Weare never so‘happy or unfortunate as we think ourselves. 
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THE YOUNG MEN’S HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 


The programme of the Entertainment Committee, for the en- 
tertainments during the coming season, is such as to give just 
expectation that the members will receive both profit and amuse- 
ment by attending the various receptions. The first entertain- 
ment will have taken place before this is in our readers’ hands, 
but not sufficiently early for us to give an account of the proceed- 
ings. From the list of contributions, viz.: an essay by Mr. 
Oscar S. Straus ; a humorous and satirical sketch, entitled ‘‘The 
Cat,” by D. E. de Lara; a declamation by Mr. Frank Roths- 
child, besides musical renderings by celebrated artists, it may 
fairly be judged that a treat is in store for those who attend. 
The entertainments will continue during the winter, with ar 
interval of a month between each two, and will be held at Stan- 
dard Hall, Broadway and 42d street, as follows: Nov. 18th, 
readings, by popular readers ; Dec. 16th, a literary and musical 
entertainment; Jan. 20th, 1876, vocal and instrumental con- 
cert; Feb. 17th, literary and musical entertainment; March 
23d, literary and musical entertainment. Besides these, is 
announced the following course of twelve lectures at the Asso- 
ciation rooms: Oct. 16th, Hon. P. J. Joachimsen, ‘‘Among 
Ruins ;’’ Oct. 30th, Rev. F. de Sola Mendes, ‘‘ Flowers from the 
Talmud ;’ Nov. 18th, Prof. A. D. Crosby, subject not an- 
nounced ; Nov. 27th, Crypti Balmoni, “The Centennials—Their 
Shapes and Shadows;’’ Dec. 11th, Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 
‘Life and Literature ;’’ Dec. 25th, Hon. Joseph Seligman, sub- 
ject not announced; Jan. 15th, 1876, S. S. Packard, ‘‘ Busi- 
ness ;” Jan. 29th, Rev. Henry S. Jacobs, ‘‘The Good Old 
Times ;”’ Feb. 12th, Prof. Louis Elsberg, M. D., ‘‘ Shakspeare, 
from a Medical Point of View; Feb. 26th, Rev. Raphael 
D’C. Lewin, subject to be announced; March 11th, Henry 
Fernbach, “Ancient and Modern Architecture ;’ March 26th, 


Hon. sea Wolf, ‘ Jewish Wit and Humor.” Literary and 
Jou. V.—41. 
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JEWISH EVENTS. 


musical entertainments will also take place at the Association 
rooms on the first and third Saturday evenings of each month, 
commencing at 8 o’clock, and will consist of orations, readings, 
declamations, and literary contests, also vocal and instrumental 
concerts. 


INAUGURAL CEREMONIES AT THE SYNAGOGUE 
B NAI JESHURUN. 


The evening of Friday, September 10th, witnessed the triumph 
of reform priticiples in Judaism, at the above synagogue. The 
changes which the congregation had determined to make in the 
method of worship have obtained much notoriety, in consequence 
of an opposition which carried the matter into the courts of law. 
The legality of the proceedings by which the intended altera- 
tions had been authorized having been established, the work 
‘was at once commenced, and proceeded with as rapidly as could 
be, and on the day above named the renovated synagogue, with 
its organ, its choristers, and. its family pews, was opened for 
divine service. The weather at the time was very unfavorable, 
and, as a consequence, not more than two hundred ladies and 
gentlemen assembled to take part in the inauguration ceremo- 
nies. In addition to the usual service, the Rev. Dr. A. F. 
Ornstein delivered an appropriate address. The sale of pews 
took place on the following Sunday, on which occasion Mr. H. 
B. Hertz acted as auctioneer. The rates of pews were fixed at 
$1,250, $1,125, and $1,000, subject to a membership tax of $50 
per annum ; $900, $800, and $700, subject to a tax of $40; $600 
to $180, subject to a tax of $30. Mr. Moritz Solomon paid the 
highest price obtained, for a front pew ; and the next purchaser 
was Mr. Chas. Schlesinger, who paid for a pew nearly $1,600. 
The bidding then became very lively, a host of prominent mem- 
bers purchasing. at good sums. Nearly $8,000-was realized, and 
this‘was expected to be greatly increased on the following Sunday, 
at which time it was announced that the sale would be continued. 
The amount already received will fully pay the expenses of the 
alterations that have been made, and the trustees have confidence 
that the synagogue will be in a better financial condition than 
ever. 
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GRAND LODGE, A. J. O. K. 8S. B. 


The annual session of the Grand Lodge, A. J. O. K. 8. B., of - 
the Atlantic coast, began its deliberations on Tuesday, August 
17th, and concluded them on Friday, August 20th. Among the 
important business that was transacted, Article VI of the Con- 
stitution of the Lodge was repealed.- This action causes the 
abolition of the office of District Deputy Grand Saar. Two 
lodges, viz.: Rebecca Lodge, No. 16, New York, and Harmonia 
Lodge, No. 129, Brooklyn, have been added to the Order in this 
Grand Jurisdiction, and the per capita tax for the current year 
has been fixed at forty cents, payable in two half-yearly moie- 
ties. On the first day of the session, the following Grand Offi- 
cers were elected: William Bennett, Grand Saar; Nathan 
Nathanson, Deputy Grand Saar; S. H. Mildenberg, Grand 
Nassi; Simon Meyer, Grand Sopher; Joseph Harris, Grand 
Gisber ; Harris Rosenthal, Grand Cohen ; Abraham Seelig, Grand 
Schomer ; David Philip, Schomer Hap. The following gentle- 
men were also elected officers of the Endowment Committee: A. 
Oettinger, Newman Cohen, Isaac Lichtenstein, Jacob Casper 
and Simon Feldman. William Bennett, Nathan Nathanson, S. 
H. Mildenberg, Solomon Latz, S. M. Roeder, Harris Rosenthal, 
and John Jacobs, constitue the Executive Committee, which has 
recently been instituted, and is now recognized as the highest 
authority in this Grand Jurisdiction. 


THE JEWS OF LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS. 


The Jewish population of Little Rock, Ark., is endeavoring 
to raise money to enable it to build a synagogue and purchase a 
burial ground. Our brethren have taxed themselves to the ex- 
tent of their means, and much of the money thus raised is 
appropriated for the noble purpose of giving relief to the poor 
and sick people, who resort, in large numbers to the neighbor- 
hood, in order to avail themselves of the benefit to be derived 
from the healing properties of the hot springs. Help is there- 
fore required to carry out the designs of building the synagogue 
and providing the burial ground. We are sure that we have 
but to mention the fact to elicit a liberal response. A commit- 
tee has been formed to collect contributions, and of this com- 
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mittee Mr. Emil Wolff, Little Rock, Ark., is empowered to 
receive donations. 


YOUNG MEN’S ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGREGATION AHAVATH 
CHESED. 


This society, which was organized in 1873, and now numbers 
eighty-three members, was the first of its kind in the city of 
New York. Each year it gives a series of instructive and enter- 
taining lectures to its members, who have also the privilege of 
introducing their families and friends free, of charge. It likewise 
possesses a library of choice books, which now numbers about 
400 volumes, additions being constantly made. The course of 
lectures for the coming season will be held in the Temple of the 
Congregation, and will commence on Thursday the 28th inst. 
The opening lecture will be delivered by the Dr. Huebsch, who 
will take for his subject ‘‘ Jewish History,”’ and will continue the 
topic every alternate Thursday until completion. On the 
Thursdays not thus engaged, will be delivered another course 
upon popular subjects. The following gentlemen, it is hoped, 
will address the association on these occasions: Judge P. J. 
Joachimsen, and Doctors Jastrow, Jacobs, Jacob Mayer, D. 
KE. de Lara, R. D’C. Lewin, and J. S. Cobb. The officers of the 
association are, President, J. I. Stein; Vice-president, D. W. 
Richman; Secretary, I. N. Weiner; Treasurer, I. A. Sim; 
Librarian, J. Phillips. The executive committee consists of all 
the officers above named, and A. I. Stein, A. Coshland, and E. 
W. Bloomingdale. Lecture committee, D. W. Richman, L. 
Woodle, and E. W. Bloomingdale. 


CONGREGATION BENE ISRAEL, OF CINCINNATI. 


The annual meeting of the Congregation Bene Israel, of Cin- 
cinnati, O., was held on the evening of Sunday, September 5th, 
in the Vestry room of the Temple. The election of officers and 
trustees for the current year was conducted, and resulted in the 
choice of the following: Julius Freiberg, President ; Isaac Low- 
man, Vice-President ; Abraham Abraham, Secretary ; Samuel 
Kaufman, Warden ; Philip Heidelbach, Max Hellman, Lipman 
Levy, Joseph Guiterman, Abraham Ackerland, and Solomon 
Bloom, Jr., Trustees. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


The question of the best means of securing the safety of those 
who travel upon the sea, has been forced upon us in a remark- 
able manner by some late disasters. In the collision between the 
sailing yacht Mistletoe, and the royal steam yacht Alberta, neg- 
ligence of the ordinary rules of sea-travel, or ignorance of the 
very elements of the science of navigation, on the part of the 
commanders of the royal yacht, caused the loss of life and prop- 
erty ; and it is hinted that the relationship existing between 
Prince Ernest of Leiningen and the Queen alone prevented a 
public Court Martial. The sinking of one British iron-clad 
man-of-war, by another vessel of the same character, also comes 
under the same class of ‘‘ accidents ;’’ while the sudden immer- 
sion of the propeller Hguinoz,.in the waters of lake Michi- 
gan, displays a total want of regard to the condition and quality 
of a vessel before being allowed to enter on a voyage. In con- 
nection with these disasters, the advantages of air-tight com- 
partments, as a means of saving life, have been freely commented 
on. One class of writers maintains that these do not afford any 
protection, if there be any communication between them. The 
other asserts that they furnish the only means of safety in case 
of accident. That they do perform good service, even with com- 
munications, and these communications open at the time of trial, 
is satisfactorily proved by the fact that the British war vessel 
was, after colliding, enabled to float sufficiently long to ensure 
the salvation of every soul on board, while the Equinox, not so 
furnished, was, with a vastly inferior number of persons upon 
her, engulfed so suddenly that not one life was saved. But the 
question that arises is, why so many of our efforts are exerted 
to the mitigation of the effects of disaster, and so few to the 
prevention of disaster itself. We do not say that man can exer- 
cise rule over the forces of nature, but he certainly can have 
such control over them as to rob them of all terrors which they 
possess, and cause them to minister to his comfort and advan- 
tage, instead of, as they now do, contributing so frequently to 
his agony and bereavement. For example, itis in his power to 
build ships which cannot possibly fall victims to the fury of the 
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waves—in which freedom from injury may be secured as thor- 
oughly as in one’s house upon the land. This power isa divine 
gift, specially entrusted to his keeping. When will he attain to 
that knowledge which will enable him to exercise it? 


On the evening of Thursday, September 7th, a number of 
ladies and gentlemen assembled in the parlors of Madame Helen 
P. Blavatsky, to hear from Prof. George Henry Felt an account 
of his discovery of the geometrical figures of the Egyptian Ca- 
bala. At the close of the remarks of the learned originator of 
this wonderful discovery, Col. Henry S. Olcott, who had been 
an attentive listener to the lecturer’s narration, proposed the 
formation of a society to study thoroughly the subject, and en- 
deavor to obtain a knowledge of the lost arts by which the 
ancients maintained the power and authority of will over mat- 
ter, as well as to apply tests to the manifestations of modern 
spiritualism, so that this science may, by the exposition of the 
numerous frauds which are continually being thrust by needy 
‘‘mediums”’ upon the world, be relieved of all its dross, and 
reduced to scientific or philosophic formula. If this can be done, 
there can be no doubt that it will be the accomplishment of a 
vast and important work, as the doctrines of the spiritualists, 
(when freed from the abominable and disgusting social dogmas 
which, like an unwholesome parasite, have fed themselves at 
its expense), have forced themselves into such a position that 
they can no longer be ignored by us, however little faith we 
may have in their efficacy. Certainly, according to the list 
furnished us, the names of those who were present, and voted 
for the formation of the new Theosophical Society, are a guar- 
antee, that what is undertaken will be done in good faith, and 
that nothing like charlatanry and imposition will be allowed a 
place in their investigations, but that disreputable proceedings 
of all kinds will be mercilessly exposed when discovered. Small 
as is our faith in the ability of man to suspend, at his will, the 
laws of nature, or rather, perhaps we should say, in the idea 
that nature can operate according to conflicting laws, yet we 
welcome the advent of a society formed ostensibly for demon- 
strating the fact that such is the case, because we know that 
upon whichever side the truth may lie, it ‘is strong and will 
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prevail,’’ and all discussion and research will but hasten the 
time when it shall manifest itself. - 





We understand that the Queen of Englahd has presented a 
half length portrait of herself to Mrs. Tredwell, the widow of 
American physician, who died about two years since, leaving 
behind him a number of papers and old documents. While 
searching among these, not long ago, Mrs. Tredwell came across 
a letter, written to a Miss Campbell, by a governess to the chil- 
dren of George the Third. The letter contains glowing descrip- 
tions of the six princes and three princesses, all of whom were 
especially praised for their ‘‘deportment.”? The letter was, in 
many respects, a uniquely interesting one, and Mrs. Tredwell 
sent it to the queen, who appears to have been much interested 
in the document. Mrs. Tredwell has now received from Buck- 
ingham Palace, through the British Legation at Washington, 
an acknowledgement of her present, accompanied by the photo- 
graph to which we have alluded. It is enclosed in a bronze 
frame, with finely wrought bronze doors, and contains the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘‘In recognition of the gift, by Mrs. Tred- 
well, of an old family letter, dated 1774, in which is a most 
interesting description of the children of George the Third, writ- 
ten by their governess.”’ 













The monument to Edgar A. Poe, intended to be placed over 
his grave in Baltimore, we are told, is now finished. On the 
front of the monument, which is eight feet in height, and of 
white marble, is a beautifully chiseled medallion of the poet, 
carved from a photograph in the possession of his family. The 
memorial will probably be dedicated early in the present month. 
Invitations have been sent to H. W. Longfellow, William Cul- 
len Bryant, John G. Whittier, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
John G. Saxe, all of whom have sent letters in reply, but it is 
not known whether either of them has indicated his intention of 
being present. Two poems have been composed for the occa- 
sion, one by a lady in Baltimore, and the other by a poet of a 
northern State. Prof. Shepherd is expected to deliver the 
oration. 












SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL EDUCATION. 


From England comes a proposition, with respect to the agi- 
tated reform in English spelling, which would appear to place 
the matter upon such a footing as to give it a chance of being 
practically handled. Mr. E. Jones, of Liverpool, one of the 
most zealous, as well as judicious, laborers for a revised orthog- 
raphy, sends the following question to his American brethren : 
** Would it not be possible to get a convention of spelling reform- 
ers, of all English-speaking people, at the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial ? It would bea glorious thing to do or even toattempt, soas to 
have an interchange of ideas.” This is the only useful manner 
of dealing with the subject. A committee, such as that appoint- 
ed by the Philological Society, at its recent Newport session, 
is valuable only so far as it is composed of men eminently 
‘qualified to advise in the work of unfolding a scheme. It could 
have no authority whatever, at least, beyond the confines of 
the country to which it belongs ; and to have the people of the 
various English-speaking communities resolving upon different 
‘systems of orthography, would render the language much more 
difficult and incomprehensible that it now is ; indeed, it would 
throw the whole subject into inextricable confusion. We must 
have delegates from each of the English-speaking peoples of the 
world, and, if any change be made, whatever system may be 
adopted in place of the want of system which now obtains, must 
be uniform. It is time that the work be commenced in earnest, 
and the meeting of the nations next year, at Philadelphia, puts 
into our hands a grand opportunity, such as may never again oc- 
cur. It is to be earnestly hoped that this opportunity may not be 
allowed to pass unimproved. Mr. Jones’s letter comes most op- 
portunely. In all matters the English people are by nature, 
education, and the character of their institutions, much more 
conservative than the Americans. Here, despite the dismal 
groans of a few, who see absolute ruin in any change from 
established ways, the necessity for a revision of our orthography 
is very generally felt. But, notwithstanding the fact that a few 
‘ choice minds in England looked upon the matter with the dis- 
passionate eye of the philosopher, it was not unreasonably felt 
that any attempt made here to alter in any way the symbols of 
the language, would be met with opposition there. The propo- 
sition, then, coming from conservative England, has much 
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more weight than it could have had, had it emanated from the 
western shores of the Atlantic. If advantage is to be taken of 
the idea, it must at once be made to assume a practical shape. 
The courteous invitation must be accepted, and the work of 
choosing delegates to the convention must be commenced. Cor- 
respondence must then be carried on between the several coun- 
tries, and a plan of operations be decided upon, so that’ in the 
limited time during which the convention can hold its sessions, 
the whole work may be so arranged, that it can, with a prospect 
of success, be at once commenced, and carried on without delay. 
It must be remembered, however, that this isa serious undertak- 
ing, involving hard work, continued application, and, perchance, 
thankless ingratitude. Those who come boldly forward to bear 
the brunt of the battle, will need, therefore, all the aid that can 
be rendered by those interested in their labors, and this we are 
sure they will receive. 


The forty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the American Insti- 
tute, of the City of New York, was opened at the Hall of the 
Institute, on Wednesday, September 8th. Although a first glance 
at the interior of the building creates a pleasing impression, 
somewhat marred, indeed, by the unpicturesque appearance of 
an uncouth organ of large size, which, from its surroundings, 
looks diminutive, and the futile efforts of a gigantic spout, to 
disport itself like a fountain ; yet it does not require a close in- 
spection to reveal the fact that the whole show, though expressive 
of the fame which the present and late management of the In- 
stitute have caused it to achieve, is yet an utterly inadequate 
representation of the position, which it should now be occupy- 
ing in the industrial and scientific world. Many of the depart- 
ments, it is true, are yet incomplete and*in disorder, but 
this, instead of being an excuse for the condition of the 
whole, is, of itself, an indication of bad management: There 
is no possible reason, except the absence of executive ability, 
why a public exhibition of this kind cannot be in com- 
plete order until the time for its continuance has half expired. 
There is sufficient here, however, to enable the visitor to clearly 
perceive that the glory of these exhibitions is on the wane. 
The display in many of the departments, is notably inferior to 
that of former years. The “ picture gallery,” if, indeed, such a 
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name -can be applied to the collection of photographs, photo- 
engravings, and chromos exhibited, is deficient in nearly every- 


thing deserving the name of art, while the grouping is such as — 


merely to impress the visitor with an idea of the want of taste 
and artistic feeling, on the part of those to whom this work was 
entrusted. Our space will not permit a detailed examination of 
the various departments and groups ; we can simply say that 
the condition to which the American Institute has descended 
is lamentable, and cannot but be a cause of grief to one who has 
any interest in its prosperity! The members have lately ob- 
tained from the legislature a new charter, which secures to them 
the rights which the present officials had been strenuously en- 
deavoring to wrest from them. We trust that they will avail 
themselves of the position in which they are now placed, and 
see to it that in the future the Institute is managed by men who 
have its interest at heart, and have a knowledge of the best 
manner in which to promote its welfare. There are already in- 
dications of an intention to ignore or over-ride the provisions of 
this charter. The Clerk of the Institute, while retaining that 
position, is acting as Secretary to the Board of Managers, and 
the name of John J. Tucker appears upon the list of managers, 
although he was not elected to that office by the members of the 
corporation. We trust, however, that these are the results of 
oversight, which may be remedied when brought to the notice 
of the authorities. 


The 31st of July was a festival day for chemical Germany, and 
for the numerous admirers of the celebrated senior of German 
chemistry, Prof. Wohler, of Géttingen ; not only as the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of his birth, but also as the gupposed fiftieth 
anniversary of his entering upon his professional duties. In 
1825 Dr. Wohler became teacher of chemistry to the Berlin 
‘‘Gewerbeschule ;”’ in 1831 he exchanged this position for a 
similar one in Cassel, and from 1836 up to the present day he 
has been forming generations of chemists who flocked to Géttin- 
gen, attracted by his fame. We need not remind our readers of 
the numerous discoveries of this great and genial man, of which 
the artificial formation of urea, the production of aluminium, 
his researches on cyanic and cyanuric acids, on boron and silicon, 
his joint researches with Liebig on uric acid and benzoyl com- 
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pounds, and many others, are known to all chemists, and have 
opened new roads to science. From 8 o’clock in the morning 
until noon of the above mentioned day, one deputation relieved 
another, to express their thanks and congratulations. The 
Faculty of Science of Tubingen sent a diploma of Doctor 
of Science, so that similar to the triple crown of the 
head of the Roman Church, three doctor’s degrees, that of 
Medicine, of Philosophy, and of Science, are now worn by the 
head of German chemistry. The German Chemical Society at 
Berlin was represented by three members of its council, two of 
this deputation being pupils of Dr. Wéhler. They presented an 
appropriate address in a handsome cover of malachite, an allu- 
sion to the services rendered by the great chemist to the allied 
science of mineralogy. In th® evening many of the undergradu- 
ates of the university (now 1,100 in number) expressed their 
admiration in the time-honored shape of a torch procession. 
The following day found Prof. Wohler unbent by the honorary 
burden of the 31st of July, and some privileged friends and 
pupils had the pleasure of seeing him working at the analysis 
of a new mineral with the same zeal he would have shown fifty 
years ago. This formed the most pleasant part of the Wohler 
Festival, being a hopeful sign of the vigor and power left to this 
great man. In fact, his youth has accompanied him into his old 
age. 


In the ninth annual report of the British Aéronautical Society, 
just issued, reference is made to the fatal accident of M. De 
Groof, which resulted from his descent from a balloon in an ap- 
paratus designed and constructed by himself for purposes of 
flight. ‘‘As this mishap,”’ remarks the report, ‘‘might be taken 
as evidence of the difficulty, if not impossibility, of accomplish- 
ing mechanical flight, a few of the facts may be recorded. It 
was stated, that in a previous attempt, the machine and aéronaut 
were severed from the balloon at a considerable altitude, and 
that at his descent he distanced the balloon, and reached the 
ground several feet in advance. Subsequent evidence showed 
this to be an incorrect report. At the second ascent, when the 
machine was detached, the wings were seen to collapse together 
overhead, as if the muscular force of the legs, to which they were 
connected by cords, was not sufficient to keep them extended, 
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consequently the fall was exceedingly rapid. The wings meas- 
ured 37 feet from end to end, so that the leverage was very great. 
Had they been prevented from folding quite back, by means of 
suitable stops, the descent might not have proved fatal, though 
the experiment would have been far from safe, for the following 
reasons: The area of the wings and tail, as extended horizon- 
tally, was 220 square feet. The weight of the man and machine 
was 350 pounds. If he could not move the wings so as to aid 
his support, the rate of perpendicular descent would be 1,540 
feet per minute, being limited to this speed by the resistance of 
the atmosphere at 1.6 pounds per square foot. One hundred 
and fifty-four feet per minute is the velocity acquired at the 
termination of a descent from a height of eleven feet, an unsafe 
distance for an ordinary person fo fall, but the feat might be 
performed by a trained acrobat without damage to himself. It 
would appear, therefore, that the arrangement was badly con- 
ceived and carried out, without regard to data or principles, and 
that the position taken by the wings afforded no support. Had 
they remained extended horizontally the result would have been 
different, and the descent gradual, like that of a parachute.”’ 


Prof. R. A. Proctor, who delighted vast audiences while 
lecturing here last winter on the wonders of the Heavens, con- 
templates paying another visit to this country. He will leave 
England on October 2d, and will, we believe, commence his tour 
here with a course of twelve lectures at the Lowell Institute. 
The fact that there is a demand for another course of lectures 
upon the science of astronomy, so soon to follow that which 
was last delivered, argues well for the interest of our people in 
such matters, and is a source of surprise to our British cousins. 
But it must be remembered that in such matters, as in all others, 
fashion rules the world. At present ‘‘Science’’ is fashionable 
here, Profs. Tyndall and Proctor having last winter originated 
this departure in the subjects of popular lectures. While this 
fashion lasts scientists may find it profitable to disport them- 
selves in the lecture field. Mr. Proctor displays a knowledge 
of the times in coming again sosoon. Other Englishmen should 
follow his example. If they can come and talk science, and 
give brilliant experiments, they will make money. The time 
for this may, however, not last long. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


MoHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM. Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, in February and March, 
1874. By R. Boswortn Smitu, M.A. With an appendix 
containing Emanuel Deutsch’s article on “Islam.” NEw 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


The substance of these lectures, the author tells us, was 
written in 1872; and the lectures themselves were originally in- 
tended merely for the ears of a select audience of his friends. 
On the suggestions of some of those who heard them, they were 
afterward considerably enlarged, and were delivered before the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain in the months of February 
and March, 1874. 

To attempt to make a comparison of the various religions of 
the world, demands the exercise of an amount of courage no 
the part of the investigator such as few people would imagine. 
In the mind of man is implanted by his maker—nature—a prin- 
ciple of fairness and impartiality, an earnest desire for the 
truth, whatever that truth may be. But when it comes to a 
question of religion, it will invariably be found that any views 
antagonistic to the lofty pretensions of any given sect will meet 
with opposition, and, if opportunity offer, with persecution, at 
the hands of the adherents of that sect. Particularly is this the 
case with the believers in the Christian theology. Not only will 
the different sections into which the great body of Christians is 
divided, fight and devour each other—leaving the land of their 
birth, in consequence of the intolerance of the ruling powers 
at home, and persecuting freedom of thought, as soon as they 
arrive at the land of their exile—but while themselves profess- 
ing a belief in the Unity of God, and teaching their children 
that the Lord their God is a jealous God, and will not have any 
semblance of a division of worship and adoration, they set up 
two partners to the claim of fealty, and then unite to persecute 

their brethren, who consistently refuse to give the necessarily 
divided allegiance. 
When the author, then, undertuok to discuss the merits of 
one of the monotheistic beliefs, and make a comparison between 
this and the polytheism of Christianity, he evinced great bold- 
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ness, and it shows powerfully how much the truths and liber- 
ality of science have influenced the minds of men, that he did 
not suffer torture and death for presuming to find anything in 
Mohammedanism that could be talked about in the same breath 
as the ‘‘ divine truths’’ of Christianity ; and when he makes the 
assertion that Christians may learn from Mohammedans some- 
thing, which will make them not less but more Christian than be- 
fore, we cannot but tremble at what would have been his fate had 
his lot been cast a century or two earlier, and in acountry over 
which the infallible vicegerent of the just and merciful Christ 
had control. 

Our space will not allow a critical examination of the book be- 
fore us. A fewwords must suffice. The subject has been treated 
with ability, and what is much better, with honesty and candor ; 
with a desire to show men that, underlying all their differing 
religious dogmas, is to be found a unity of truth, which, if they will 
endeavor to discover it, will lead to such harmony of thought, 
sentiment, and belief, as will forever banish, with their causes, 
the conflicts between intellect and heart, with which man has 
been harrassed since the time of his formation. 


PEOPLE FROM THE OTHER Wor.Lb. Profusely illustrated, by 
Alfred Kappes and T. W. Williams. By Henry S. Otcort, 
Hartford: American Publishing Company. 


It is said that science is always open to the reception of new 
truths, and that, unlike the advocates of revealed religion, her 
votaries have never subjected any to mental torment and physi- 
cal torture, for the purpose of upholding or promoting her ideas. 
This, to a certain extent, istrue. Science will always welcome 
explorers, unless their experiments should entirely upset all pre- 
conceived notions of Nature’s laws. The professed students of 
science do, however, as is evinced by their reception of spiritual- 
ism and the spiritualists, treat with a species of persecution, 
those who believe in natural phenomena, which may be caused 
and controlled by laws other than those already known. 

The more valuable an article, the greater the inducements for 
its counterfeition. The Christian religion has for centuries been 
regarded by a vast number of human beings as containing the 
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‘ only true law of morality. So strongly did this conviction take 
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hold of the minds of men, that any person who desired to evolve 
a scheme of villainy, found his surest protection in a profession 
of Christianity ; until, so general did it become to vail one’s 
wickedness under the ‘‘ cloak of religion,” that to be a church 
member is now regarded by vast numbers as, in itself, a cause 
of suspicion. Whether there be or not any scientific basis for 
the doctrine of spiritualism, it is not our province to discuss. 
That there are spurious ‘“‘mediums,’’ whose performances are such 
as to bring the subject into disrepute among unthinking, un- 
trained minds, is, however, certain ; and when we find a believer 
in the doctrine, like the author of this work, doing all in his 
power, even at the risk of retarding for a time the spread of 
what he believes to be the truth, to expose the manufacturers of 
spurious manifestations of the doctrine, and to apply a scientific 
test to every phenomenon that is produced, it behooves us to ex- 
tend to him every aid that we can, and not to shut off the sub- 
ject by taking our stand upon our puny scientific knowledge, 
and treating the matter with disdain. These spurious dealers in 
the mysteries of the art, of themselves, furnish an evidence of 
value in the commodity. But, the subjects embraced in the 
doctrine of spiritualism—or, to use the word of a learned and 
mystic author, spiritism—are of paramount importance to the 
human race, and far more worthy admission into the laboratory 
than many matters which now engross the attention of our ‘‘sci- 
entists.”’ . 

Under any circumstances, investigation is demanded, for, 
whether true or false, it is a necessity that the truth or falsity 
be demonstrated without delay. In the book before us, the 
author furnishes us with, in the first place, a detailed description 
of things which he saw and heard at the Eddy Homestead, in 
Vermont; and, secondly, an account of his original investiga- 
tions into the matter at Philadelphia, as well as letters from emi- 
nent Americans upon the subject, and some original papers. It 
is well written ; the whole subject is treated with a desire to 
arrive at truth, at whatever cost, and in it will be found valu- 
able information for any who desire to know anything of a sub- 
ject which is already engaging the attention of many of the best 
minds, and a belief in the truth of which is rapidly spreading 
over vast sections of our land. 
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660 LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Snort History oF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, 
. M. A., Examiner in the School of Modern History, Oxford. 
Wirth Maps AnD TABLES. 


It is very rarely that we can find a history of the people of 
any nation. The pages of history are usually filled with the ex- 
ploits of kings, ministers, and generals. Military achievements 
are laid before us, with every detail, true or false, while the tri- 
umphs of peace, the constitutional, intellectual, and social ad- 
vance of the people, are disposed of ina manner which ‘could 
be warranted only by the fact that they are of secondary im- 
portance. In this book, we have something more than accounts 
of the wholesale slaughter of men by men. Indeed, these evi- 
dences of the ferocity of man’s nature, are scarcely dwelt upon. 
The condition of a people has never been improved by war, and 
it is a record of the achievements by which the English people 
have been, from small beginnings, elevated to their present grand 
stage of social development, that the author deals, and he has 
done his work in such a manner that, by a careful reading of his 
production, one cannot but have his store of valuable know1- 
edge greatly augmented. The Chronological and Genealogical 
Annals, which precede the work, if studied with the text, will . 
be found a useful adjunct to a comprehension of the subject. 
We are glad to find that the author has prepared a library edi- 
tion of his work in 3 vols., 8vo., in which, in consequence of hav- 
ing more space at his command, he has treated more fully the 
history of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, which was 
unavoidably curtailed in the present edition. We are promised 
that this will very soon be issued from the press. 
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VicTORIAN Ports. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, Boston : 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 


ae 


Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. have in the press a volume of 
critcal essays onthe recent poetry of England, entitled Victorian 
Poets, by Edmund Clarence Stedman, of Boston. The author, 
in endeavoring to make the work as complete a manual of re- 
cognized British poetry during the past forty years as possible, 
has found cause to complain of the want of a trustworthy anth- 
ology of recent verse. 





